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same land; his practice was to change the 
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‘nature and kind of manure, and dressing, put 
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Beet Culture. 


(Concluded from our last number.) 
on the land. 


In this country, as yet, there is nothing of 
Tus important uses to which the beet ” |strict system in the rotation of crops. The 
pow applied, having attracted great attention ‘important article, Indian corn, grown all over 
tp its habits, it is found under some circum-|' 
stances to degenerate ; the seed of the white 
plant producing yellow and red roots; this 


tendency may be checked by changing the 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


the United States, and tobacco and cotton, in 
particular districts, renders it necessary for 
us to adopt a system suited to our circum- 


stances and resources; our farmers have to 
wed from clay to sandy, and from sandy to)| ..ercise their own judgment, and select prac- 


clay soils. Experience may show that changes} ti-o. suited to their particular positions. 
fom the North to the South, and from the | In mest instances, the beet crop will not 
South to the North, would be attended with|!p, got off the land early enough to be fol- 


god consequences. The seed, if carefully||jowed by wheat, and late sown wheat in 


preserved from moisture, insects, and vermin, | general is not a safe crop. Wheat is found 


will keep for several years, but after four \to yield more grain with a less show of straw 
7 
years, it will not be prudent to sow it. When}! in those cases where manure is not directly 


the object is to make sugar, care should be|/anplied to it, but toa previous crop. Where 
taken to have seed that will produce white manure is immediately applied to wheat, it is 
mots, and early sowing will afford the oppor-|| more liable to mildew, than where it has been 
tunity of commencing the crushing and boil- ad to a preceding crop. 

ng at an early period. French writers on | When the beet is employed in feeding cat- 
the subject inform us, that the early bruisings tle, one of the effects will be, to produce 
produce the largest proportion of sugar. Some|| more and richer manure, and this will place 
of their remarks on soil, it is difficult for||in the farmer’s power the entire command of 
Americans to understand, as in this country||his farm,—he can do with it whatever he 
we have no chalk soil. ‘The routine of crops|| pleases. Every encouragement is held out 
where the beet is cultivated is very varied.||for the culture of beet. It being a green 
Some French farmers plant potatoes the first il draws much of its nourishment from the 
year, beets the second, and clover the third— atmosphere, and in place of exhausting the 
and repeat. Now we do not understand how]| land, leaves it in fine order, for any crop the 
clover can be made to follow beets, or how it|| farmer may choose to put on it. Beets in no 
could grow when sown amongst them, as it|| way interfere with the cultivation of wheat, 
Would be destroyed by the process of working clover, barley, Indian corn, potatoes, turnips, 
the crop—but they may have an annual clover||@¢, With the aid of a few beets, the profit- 
we are not acquainted with. Others sow|| able effects of that most useful grain, Indian 
beets two years in succession, oats the third, corn, will be greatly increased in feeding cat- 
Clover the fourth, and repeat. And one man||tle, Calves fed with beets or roots in their 
mentioned, who has sown beets with suc-|| first winter, will generally be as good animals 


cess, for fifteen years in succession on thel| at the end of two years, as those that have 
Casn.—Vor. IV.—No. 7. 201 
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been fed the first winter on dry food and corn, |“ Culti vator” at Albany, the laine Tican f 
will be at the end of three years. mer’ ’ at Baltimore, and the “ Farmer’. es 
The raising a portion of beet is interesting | ter” at Petersburgh, &c. &c., Would gives. 
to every farmer, Inasmuch as the seed re-| communications a place in the colun 
quired to commence will put him to little ex- || their very useful periodicals, . 
pense, and afterwards he can supply himself; It is with farmers, as with manufier... 
the business of his farm is the same as if he |! merchants, and tradesmen of all descr» 
had planted an extra acre of potatoes, and the | all are exposed to the fluctuations cons 
effects on milk, butter, cheese, fattening pigs, operating on trade and commerce, influen 
&c. is immediate. But on this crop, as in) prices, supply, and consumption ; an; 
most new things, people will entertain dif-; one should observe the improvements this 
ferent opinions; the merits of the question || made in the arts and sciences that ro|,),. 
may be safely left to the decision of SELF | his particular business. For it is no; 
INTEREST, in a country where the people | disputed, that all other things being « c! 
are fond of beef, butter, good meat and profit. || those who are best informed, with the an 
The object of this paper is simply to furnish || extent of industry, are to be most succes 
some information on the subject. And while the manufacturer is divers; 
Although the intention of this paper is to) his productions, and lessening the quant:y » per 
call the attention of farmers, to the raising of || labour required to make them, the ; 
Beets, with a view to the improvement of | chant is performing voyages in twenty- 
their stock of cattle, their land, and their) days, that formerly employed three to: 
circumstances, it will not be out of place to} and letters pass between New York 
draw their attention to another branch of the |) Liverpool with nearly the regularity 
business of agriculture, that proves profitable || well-conducted mail-coach, and go with g 
to the husbandmen of other countries, and|/er speed. The farmer must exert hins 
which is here more and more assuming an} also, or be laid under contribution to the ; 
inviting appearance. active; while he is neglecting to stuly: 
The best spermaceti oil, burnt in lamps, is | nature and qualities of soils, manures, : 
now selling in Philade!phia at one dollar and} kind of grain, plants, and cattle best surt 
fitty cents a gallon. The practice of using || his circumstances, the most effective manne 
oil for lighting our houses, and its price, have || of employing labour—and economizing ! 
for years been on the advance, and in conse-|/and every thing about him,—the ma 
quence of the great number of whaling ships, || turer is calling to his aid a stream of wa 
the number of fish must be decreasing, and) or steam engine, and with one spilios ¢ 
those that escape the fishermen, become more | these agents, and the assistance of a few w- 


me 
ter 


one 
"3 
64 


L 
an 


wary and shy. If oil, in consequence of |; men or children, is converting bales of bs po 
these growing causes, 1s so high in the sea || priced raw cotton into costly cloths; 5 or by Wi 
board towns, it w ill be higher in those of the || ploying a few sturdy men, iron ore int tie 
interior, in proportion to the expense and/|| wheel tires, ploughs, needles, &c. &c., 0° ty 
hazard incident to transportation; therefore | | pounds of which will pay for the bale ot an 
the farmer in these districts, has so much || ton, barrel of wheat, or barrel of capil ‘0 
more inducement to raise the plants from || there are cases in which this will be done % " 
which oil is made. ja few ounces, gy 


Most earnestly we recommend to farmers!) It is somewhat remarkable that there 
and planters, the growing of Rape, which is | few distinguished and celebrated farmer « 
a species of cabbage, or rather of greens, as|) planters, in comparison with tradesmen, ° 
it does not head. The French call it Colzaa—| gineers, and manufacturers. The truth s\' 
and it is from seed of this plant, that great) profession of husbandry, although it can» 
quantities of oil is made by the F rench and ‘carried on in some way or other by most m 
the English; and the former, make from || is one of the most tastadaieainianeniels’ 
poppy seed abundance of table oil, so good in} fluenced by causes, the laws of which are he" 
quality that it answers all the purposes of ||ly known ;—for example, of vegetation, ‘” 
olive oil, and is much cheaper. | manner i in which manure acts, the oper 

Those who are acquainted with the culti- ‘of lime, gypsum, &c. and the nature of sos 
vation of these plants, (the Rape and Poppy,) |the grains and plants most suitable for © 
harvesting the seed, and making the oil, could jand circumstances of the farmer, the set 
confer great service on the cuuntry by pub- | the weather, the habits of plants, the pat 
lishing the processes, or such of them as they || effects, and habits of insects, the gt™™ 
are acquainted with; and there is every rea-|| grasses, fruit trees, the adroit skill to see"™ 
son to presume, the Publishers of the “ Far-||the proper moment for sowing, harves™ 
mer’s Cabinet,” aoe rT ploughing, and the innumerable oper 
and occurrences of a farm, influenced &s‘ 
are by the vicissitudes of weather, am %* 


* We invite communications on those datipibie. 








ents to understand all that relates to these 
tantly operating causes, with the power 
make the most of them, are more rarely 
seentrated in one person, than the know- 
‘ve and capacity to be eminent in the other 
_jegsions,—this, and the defused position of 
form some of the causes to which 


























mere 
srmers, 


say pe ascribed the circumstance of there be- | 


few pre-eminent farmers, | 

“Rut it is evident that this all-important 
ysiness has now entered upon a new epoch, 
1 which is manifesting itself in more atten- 
-on to the selecting of good seed, new arti- 
‘os of culture, whereby the rigours of winter 
sre equalized with the food of summer—bet- 
wr breeds of cattle, and above all, by the 
oymber and excellence of the treatises and 
seriodicals that are published in this country, 


-od Great Britain, and to which every farmer 


could attend, and be especially careful to see 
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serve to manure each other. Thus, clay is a 
fertilizer of a light sandy soil, and sand ts 
equally a fertilizer of clay. Where clay is 
applied to a sandy soil, it should be carted on 
in the fall, and spread evenly over the ground, 
‘that the frost may pulverize it before it is 
mixed with the soil in the spring. 
The better these earths are mixed in the 
| respective soils, the more sensible and imme- 
|diate will be their effect: but their principal 
excellence is that they are calculated perma- 
/nently to improve the soils to which they are 
‘applied. Stiff loams are also in the same 
way assisted by sand, and sand again by these; 
| but neither in so great a degree as in the for- 
mer case, Generally it may be observed that 
fall light, dry soils are improved by being 
‘mixed with heavy earths, and vice versa. 
Sand and fine gravel will greatly fertilize 
the soil of bog meadows, and this earth again 





that his sons read and reflect on the subjects 


is very good manure for all upland soils. It 
they treat of. 


is peculiarly excellent for Indian Corn when 
'| applied to the hills, and is very good for flax 
| ppt ’ I y = r ix, 
|| hemp, and most other summer crops. Like 
‘| gypsum, it is friendly to the growth of white 
The article which follows points out several ||clover. When applied to upland grasses it 
methods of improving the soil. Every far-||should be laid on as atop dressing. Every 
| mer knows very well the superior profit of a|| kind of black mud from ponds and swamps, 
fertile soil in the production of crops that|| answers a somewhat similar purpose; though 
\berally repay him for his labour; but every || if the mud be stiff and clayey, it should only 
ae is not equally sensible of the various'| be applied to a light dry soil. 
ways of enriching his lands, nor does he|| ‘The different sorts of marl found in bog 
eagerly embrace every opportunity within his||swamps are also excellent manures for all up- 
knowledge. '|land soils. These earths are usually found at 
Farmers should awaken and look to the im-||the depth of from one to three feet from the 
portance of this subject, embrace every chance || surface, and are either of a white, gray or 
within the reach of their means and informa- | brownish colour. The former is the most 
ton, to render their soil more fertile ; and || efficacious, and the latter the least so, their 
they will soon find a permanent improvement, ||strength being in proportion to the quantity 
and it will give better crops with less labour, || of carbonate of lime they contain. It is best 
bra mellow fertile soil is the most easy to||to mix these earths with the mass of black 
work. Many means of improving the soil | earth or bog dirt, that forms the upper stratum, 
are neglected for want of information, and || in order to reduce their strength, and when 
when new plans are recommended they are|| thus mixed, a load of even the weakest kind 
adopted slowly, as many cannot confide in|| is more efficacious than two of common barn 
iny practices that were not sanctioned by the || dung. 
usage of our forefathers. | Their operation as manures is similar to 
“The golden rule in agriculture is to apply || that of the Nova Scotia gypsum, have little 
‘uch manures and tillage as will make heavy || or no effect when first applied to wheat and 
‘and lighter, and light land heavier, cold land \rye; but by its afterwards covering the ground 
voter, and hot land colder.” He only is a with a thick growth of white clover, it is 
farmer who knows and follows this rule. |rendered fit for producing largely of these 
lands are seldom so rich but it may be a||crops. The same may be observed of the bog 
matter of gain to increase the fertility ; and||dirt. Like this, these marls are peculiarly 
‘ew tracts are so poor but that with proper||excellent for Indian corn, and all summer 
‘lage and manuring, they may be made the } grain, and a less quantity is sufficient. They 
residence of plenty. | may be used as top-dressing or otherwise. 
Manures are composed of all those sub-|} Ashes as a manure are found to be more 
stances which either directly or indirectly, || efficacious in some parts of the country than 
supply plants with their requisite food, by||in others, generally most so, when applied to 
lands near the ocean. In some parts where 
the soil is extremely light and the bottom 
isand, the farmer can afford to pay 124 cents 





Improve the Soil. 








means of which they are enabled to expand 
come to maturity. 


In the first place, the different earths will 
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a bushel, while in other parts, they are suf- fences which enclose the pasture may \, 
fered to lie untouched about the potasheries. tended so as to embrace a portion oy 
Ashes generally answer the most valuable) running stream, or if this is not pract,.., 
purposes when applied to Indian corn, particu-| some spring, from which water may }y. , 
larly where the soil is not suitable tothis plant.) stantly flowing into an artificial Tes. _ 
Where the soil is wet, cold, loamy or clayey,| It is found that hogs thrive better, whey . 
the plants are apt to get stunted with the cold) enjoy the means of slaking their thirs, ». 
rains which usually fall after planting; and) ture prompts them, than when they ,;, = 
then the ashes serve to supply the natural de-| stricted to water drawn from wells ang «. 
ficiencies of the soil, till it becomes fertilized, nished at stated intervals. Eyen jy ... 
by the sun. But where the soil is natural to) absence of a stream suitable for the pury. 
the growth of this plant, and there is no dan-| or a spring, water should, if possible, te 
ger of its being stunted at its outset, perhaps) veyed, to some artificial pool or trough, jy . 
it may be better to apply the ashes later, so)/ ficient quantities for their use at any more. 
that the plants may derive the greatest assist-| The size of the pasture will of course dey. 
ance from this manure, while the ears are | to some extent, on the situation of the s... 
setting and forming. | and number of hogs. In general, how;,.. 
Ashes should generally be used for top-|) where the herd is numcrous, it is deen, 
dressing ; their salts lose nothing by exposure! advisable, to scatter it in different enclosy:. 
to the air, and soon find their way into the! placing those hogs that are nearly of the sp. 
soil. age and strength together. Small orchar, 
Soot is much more efficacious than ashes ;| well set in clover, afford an excellent pasture 
beside salts, it contains oi]. The soot of coal) for hogs. Their manure greatly enriches: 
is esteemed equally as good as that of wood.,; ground; while the roots of the trees, yey 
It is used for top~iressings, and requires about! which, in such enclosures, their rooting pr. 
40 bushels for an acre. When applied to) pensities are mostly exercised, derive gry 
winter grain it should be sown in the spring ;| advantage from frequent loosening of the «, 
and the same may be observed of ashes. Coal; It is a matter of great importance to tig 
soot is particularly very good for meadow} farmer to provide such enclosures, and adiy 
lands which have become sour and mossy.| such treatment, as will secure from his hog 
This manure, can, however, only be had in| the greatest quantity of manure. Hog ws. 
considerable quantities in large towns. _nure is extremely valuable, and large qu: 
Of salts, which serve as manures, the prin-| tities may be obtained with slight attentu: 
cipal are the common sea salt, urine, stale of |, Where these animals are allowed the rany 
cattle, sea water, saltpetre and alkaline salts.) of small yards or pastures, the method pr. 
To the latter, the virtue of ashes, as a ma-| sued by a correspondent of the Farmer: 
nure, is principally owing. Soapsuds is in} Cabinet, will prove advantageous :*—* | usu- 
part valuable on account of its alkaline salts,) ly keep and tatten, he remarks, four liogs 
and perhaps the neutralized oil it contains) the year; these I keep confined in a yor 
adds much to its value. It-is usual to throw) twenty feet square, with a warm and conve: 
this manure away; but this is a needless, nient shed attached thereto, asa shelter fer 
waste. It may be taken in the watering pot, them during the night time, and in cold av: 
and strewed over the garden, where it will| stormy weather.” Into the yard he plac 
be of great service as a manure, and in ex-| the scrapings of ditches, the dirt that 1s co 
pelling insects.— Yankee Farmer. tinually in and about buildings, and ths t& 
oi | came mixed with the straw with whieh tie) 
The Hog=Pen a Mine of Wealth. were littered. The whole was cleared o 
| as often as was judged expedient. Thie que’ 
(From the American Swine Breeder.) 


} 





tity and quality of the manure would & 

The allotment of suitable enclosures, and| greatly increased, if the pen was supp. 
the construction of convenient pens for swine, With weeds, (an excellent way this of turt 
are matters of great importance to those who; ing these noxious plants to a good account 


rear these animals with a view to profit. The | and in the absence of weeds, which by \™ 


miserable custom of permitting swine to roam 
at large, unattended by a swine herd, and al- 
lowing them to gather food throughout ex- 
tensive districts, cannot be too severely rep- 


} way is not very common, even on our be 
cultivated farms, resort may be had to 


| woods; here the farmer has an abundance a 
| leaves and other rubbish that may be vsee © 


rehended, It is desirable that every farmer| great advantage. “ By the adoption o! “ 
who consults the comfort of his animals should | above course, more than twenty-five loacs . 
have both pens and pasture—the latter well| manure was obtained, as the product of k - 
covered with clover, of small dimensions,) hogs, and this, too, of a superior quality © 
and, if possible, affording the hogs ready ac- ee 
cess to water. To effect this object, theli 


—— 








* Vol. ii. p. 43. 
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a . tab] | when ina green state, as I consider green vege- 
liv derived from the stable or) - t©, 5 | gree - 
tat genera”) table substances, for this purpose, far more 
ye her writer in the Yankee Farmer,* valuable than dry. Potato tops, when pulled for 
_— My plan is this; yard the hogs || early use, before they become dry and shriv- 
ae the year. Give each hog, to work elled, I consider equal if not superior to any 
wer, loads of manure from the swamp. | other green substance for this purpose. Pea 
gpOM, a. think to avoid expense in keeping vines | usually put into my hog yard after the 
mapdnat re | i rnn at laroe’ or, peas are thrashed off, and ifsome are put in be- 
»y permitting their — to * -~ : large,’ or |, wena ee eee — ro o > = 
*  larve pasture. is 1s a bad practice;|,*". - - ’ Zo oe ‘) 
eae away’ so much of their flesh, | ceived by the inmates of the yard, The quanti- 
ene 4 = 9 j ‘ee 2 = . . 
" ie re vires nearly as much to keep them ‘ty of manure made by my hogs is, for each one, 
- ‘ering state as if they were yvarded double that made by each cow for the same 
rit id not, the pasture would be much more | Period of time. The quantity of vegetable 
nis for other stock. More than this, || ™@tter suitable for manure, that remain in 
rc « 7 . | S =< ranat « } ic cele o 
‘ye hogs will convert about four loads more || most crops after the fruit and grain is select 
Son into good manure, which will more jed, and the amount of manure that can be ob- 
: I c + . ‘— . . . 
an twice pay the extra cost of yarding.” | tained if this matter is carefully collected and 
, 4 < 4 ~ J =" . = . 
= : ail ail . : ‘carted to the pens of hogs and other animals 
Another corresponte os ss - - 1 litte ae ‘are indeed aeuniion “The expressed 
pers —_ oe on ee oe lcane,” says J. H Cowper in an able com 
with straw, leaves, Weeds, soil irom the woods, || ~“""?) “vs ss *s er , om a. 

‘ . ° i] ¢ SS » . 
cio eary obtained fom dicing mation o the Southern “Aarculret 
y oe together t = aia we | shen 10,000 Ibs of dry sinniiiaceneaes 
yard, from two to ten loads per week. I[)|' YUU Ibs, or dry vegetable 
‘ometimes put a few handfuls of rye in differ- i _— 7 sg ee oe — 
ak ae husks, and cobs, gives about - s., when 
ost places in SRC Yard, at iat ae ie woS* || the yield of corn has been, twenty bushels; 
Feeding them there for a few days, they com- | coats p sic 1000 The. 7 th, ’ 
' : : riié ; 5 os (Te 
pletely stir up and commute the contents of | 4500 Ib a ys ae ee anhid oa. — a 
; * ’ ~e . Ss, - Ss bs) 
the yard. Iam confident that I make four), = . 
umes the quantity of manure my father did, Dae potato vines, pumpkins, and turneps, 

‘ . . ; r ‘ 4 
and with no increase in the number of stock, node Senge a only = the 
iad of a little better quality, too, comparative- || Production of Huid manure. =} he total quan- 
: none of its strength being washed away by tity of vegetable matter to be applied to the 
: ; os = J . o es. > - . es . . 
the rains and evaporated by the sun.” ow of sixteen acres in crop, will there 
The suggestions of a correspondent to the |) ‘T° siti 
Northern Farmer, quoted in the Farmer's || Four acres in corn, at 4500 Ibs. per acre..... 18,000 Ibs. 








a ; ; ; . || One acre in peas and turneps..............+-2,000 
Register, contain much information on this/| Three acres in can€..........+sssss0s000ee 0 30,000“ 
subject. After stating the reasons which in-| oe 
duced him to abandon the ordinary mode of | - 


safering his pigs to run at large, for the bet-|| Which, if merely rotted by the rain, will 
ter one of confining them in pastures—and his || Yield 100,000 lbs. of manure, and if rotted by 
subsequent exchange of this for a smaller en- || Urine and dung of stock from 150,000 to 200,- 
closure, which he contracted from time to time, || 00 Ibs. or at least 25,000 Ibs. of manure to 
until satisfied that a yard of twenty feet by) each of the four acres proposed to be ma- 
furteen, was sufficient for six hogs, if weil || nured. ra . 
cupplied with materials to make manure in|| We are inclined to dwell still longer on 
to advantage, he thus continues :—* My me-|\ the subject of manure, because its great im- 
thod of supplying these materials is the fol-| portance, and the proper modes of collecting 
lowing ; after having cleared their yard at the greatest quantity, seem in many portions 
the season of planting, I put into it such of our country to be wholly overlooked. 
portions of straw as I may have on hand after | Especially is this the case throughout the 
the season of foddering is past; and if I have|| Western states. Trusting to the extreme 
not a sufficient quantity of this to furnish the jluxuriance of the soil, the lands of many 
necessary supply till vegetable substances at- farmers are burdened with one exhausting 
tain a sufficient growth to be profitably col- crop after another, until at length the pro- 
lected, [ put in earth, collected from the low || ductiveness of the farm is materially reduced, 
slaces by the side of the highway ; though this and finally measures are necessarily resorted 
| more generally place in or near my barn yard, ||, t© Improve an impoverished condition of 
ina situation to receive and retain the wash ||the soil which proper manuring would have 
that might otherwise escape from that. Brakes prevented altogether. Many persons seem 
and weeds of any kind are valuable. These I||t© consider a yard where the dung of ani- 
make use of, to the extent they are attainable, mals can be collected, sufficient for all pur- 
—$ || poses—little dreaming that upon the con- 
* Vol. iii. p. 410. t Vol. i p. 67. struction of this enclosure depends both the 
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quality and quantity of the manure; that 
successive rains may be gradually washing 
away the most fertilizing portions of their 
yard, or excessive fermentation causing the 
escape of gases which, if possible, should al- 
ways be retained. The dung of animals, 
when intended for manure, should be protect- 
ed as far as practicable from exposure to the 
air. “He,” says Arthur Young, Esq., “ who 
is within the sphere of the scent of his dung- 
hill, smells that which his crop would have 
eaten, had he permitted it. Instead of ma- 
nuring the land, he manures the atmosphere, 
and before his dunghill is finished, another 
parish and perhaps another county.” “ As 
few exhalations,” remarks Fessenden,* “as 


possible, ought to be suffered to rise from. 


the excrements of animals. Fresh manure 
ought to be kept as carefully from the sun 
and rain, as grass which has been cut for hay. 
But how are these objects to be eflected! 
The answer is an easy one. Prevent the 
rain from draining off the best portions of the 
manure, by constructing a yard in a dishy 
form, lowest in the centre, so that the urine 
of the animals may be collected ina reservoir 
and retained; and prevent fermentation, or 


absorb its products by occasionally scattering 
over the dung-heap a quantity of the same. 


earth with which the yard is_ bedded. 
“ Earth,” remarks the author of the letters of 
Agricola, “is a powerful absorber of all the 
gases which arise from putrefaction. Put a 
layer of common soil along the top of a fer- 
menting dunghill, from twelve to eighteen 


jof the forest—which may be advantages. . 






Mine of Wealth. Vou. IV 
| fibre, contained in many of the substance... 
‘posited there, to decay and dissolye ._ 
wooden fibre is the only vegetable >... 
that requires this process to render jt »,.. 
‘tive to plants. In the straw of chaff ani. 


iter, as well as the leaves and other prog... 


placed in barn yards for conversion to tay). 
—will be found considerable _ portions 
‘fibrous matter, which must be fermentes . 
be useful. It therefore becomes a matte, .« 
great importance to ascertain correet|y },. 
far this process of fermentation should be .. 
lowed to proceed. On this point Sir Hy». 
phrey Davy remarks :*+—* In all cases whe-, 
dung is fermenting, there are simple tests) 
which the rapidity of the process, and ¢,:, 
sequently the injury done, may be discovers) 
Ifa thermometer, plunged into the dung, ds 
not rise toabove 100 degrees Farenheit, the-: 
is little danger of much aeriform matter #y. 
ing off. 
“When a piece of paper, moistened » 
muriatic acid, held over the steam arising 
|\from a dunghill, gives dense fumes, it js , 
certain test that the decomposition is going 
'\ too far, for this indicates that volatile alk: 
is disengaged. 
| “When dung is to be preserved for any 
time, the situation in which it is kept is o/ 
|importance. It should, if possible, be ¢e- 
| fended from the sun. To preserve it under 
|sheds would be of great use; or to make the 
‘| site of a dunghill on the north side of a wa). 
'| The floor on which the dung is heaped shou’, 





















inches thick, and allow it to remain there||if possible, be paved with flat stones, and 
while the process is carrying on with activi-||there should be a little inclination from each 
ty, and afterwards separate it carefully from || side towards the centre, in which there shoud 
the heap, and it will have been impregnated || be drains, connected with a small well, fur- 
with the most fertilizing virtues. The com-||nished with a pump, by which any fluid mat- 
posts which of late have attracted such uni- | ter may be collected for the use of the land. 
versal attention, and occupied so large a |It too often happens that a dense mucilagi- 
place in all agricultural publications, origi- |ous and extractive fluid is suffered to drain 
nated in the discovery of the absorbing power |away from the dunghill so as to be entirely 
of the earth, and in the application of it to | lost to the farm.” 












the most beneficial purposes. A skilful agri- 
culturist would no more think of allowing a’ 
violent fermentation to be going on in his 
dunghill, unmixed with earth, or other mat-' 
ter, to fix and secure the gaseous elements, | 
than the distiller would suffer his apparatus 
to be set at work, without surmounting his) 
still with the worm, to cool and condense the | 
raritied spirit which ascends to evaporation. | 
In both, the most precious matter is that. 
which assumes the aeriform state; and to be-' 
hold it escaping with unconcerned indiffer- 


The urine of animals is one of the mo 
valuable manures that can be applied to land; 
but it should be applied in a recent state, as@ 
great portion of the soluble animal matter it 
contains is destroyed during the process 0! 
putrefaction. If unmixed with solid matter, 
it should always be diluted with water, as 1 
its pure state it contains more animal matter 
than can be safely absorbed for the nouris!- 
ment of plants. 

According to some writers and _practica! 
farmers}, the value of the urine of cattle, ! 











properly preserved and applied to the pur 
poses of vegetation, is greater than that of all 
the dung which the same animals would 


ence is a demonstration of the most profound 
ignorance. 

A slight fermentation in a dunghill, may’! 
indeed be advantageous in causing the woody | 





* Vide Davy's Agricultural Chemistry, republished 
in the Farmer's Register. 
+ Vide Complete Farmer, p. 175—177. 





* Vide Complete Farmer, p. 173. 
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yA letter from Charles Alexander, || using cow urine, cuts some small fields of 
oar Pt bles, in Scotland, addressed to Sir’ || grass six times, and the average of each cut- 
9 Sinclair, in 1812, contains much valu: - |) ting is htteen inches in length. There are 
formation on this subject. “This in-}| disadvantages, however, connected with this 
iii@ent farmer had long been impressed || node of applying this powerful manure. It 
. th the great importance of the urine of | must be applied soon after it is formed, or 
vie as a manure, and he set about to dis- oftentimes the putrefactive process will com- 
ver, by a long and well-conducted series of || mence and deprive it of part of its efficacy. 
Py seriments, the best method of collecting |! And, as urine is of a scorching quality, it is 
sod applying it. He began by digging a pit|| unsafe to apply it to growing crops in great 
ntiguous to the feeding stable, but distinct |! heat or drought. Hence it is unadvisable to 
torether from that w hich was appropriated |, use it exce pt for grass, after the month of 
é» the reception of the dung. The cme- |i. April and May, unless diluted. It is par- 
ons of this pit were thirty-six feet square, ticularly usetul in the spring, when the ap- 
sod four feet deep, surrounded on all sides by |) plication of liquid manure gives a new itn- 
wall, and the solid contents were one hun-|| petus to the plant, and makes its growth 
jod and ninety-two yards. Having selected || inore vigorous. ‘This manure forces newly 
the nearest spot where he could find loamy | planted cabbages in a most remarkable man- 
varth—and this he always took from the sur-/|| ner.’ 
aoe of some field under cultivation—he pro-|| In addition to pastures, pens, especially for 
eeded to fill it, and found that, with three || fattening hogs, will be required, and upon the 
»en and ten horses, he could easily accom- || construction of these with reference to secur- 
sh twenty-eight cubic yards a day ; and | ing the double objects of convenience and 
the whole expense of transporting the earth||economy, great attention should be paid. 
id not exceed twenty-two dollars. When/|! Many of the styes, even on extensive and 
the work was complete, he levelled the sur- | otherwise well provided farms, are miserable 
ace of the heap in a line with the sewer|/structures, ill adapted to the comforts of 
which conducted the urine from the interior | their inmates and the purposes proposed by 
‘the building, on purpose that it might be||their erection. Mowbray, while writing on 
— with regularity, and might satu-||the conveniences for swine, re marks :* 
e the whole from top to bottom. The!|*Room and ventilation are objects of the 
natty conveyed to it, he estimated at about || greatest importance, where numbers are kept, 
eight hundred gallons. ‘The urine was sup-||and dry lodgings, without which essentials 
ed by fourteen cattle, kept there for five | ‘success must not be expected. Nor are 
ths on fodder and turneps. The contents| | sw ine, in whatever state, proof against ex- 
of the pit produced two hundred and eighty-|| cessive cold, for | have known instances of 
eight loads, allowing two cubic yards to be their being frozen to death in their sty, and 
axen out in three carts; and he spread forty || have always remarked, that severe weather 
‘these on each acre, so that this urine in | materially checks their thriving, unless they 
ve months producec a compost sufficient for |; be sufficiently defended from the chilling ef- 
he fertilization of seven acres of land. He fects of the air. The sty, situated upon a 
states farther, that he had tried this experiment || dry foundation, as well as sheltered above, 
rten years, and had used indiscriminately ishould be paved at bottom, to the end that it 
in the same field either the rotted cow-dung || may be kept clean and dry, the operation for 
or the saturated earth; and in all stages of | which should be daily performed ; for although 
the crop he had never been able to find any || pigs will wallow in the mire, they are yet 
verceptible difference. But what is still | more thrifty in clean lodgings. As swine, 
more wonderful, he found his compost lasted mploy their leisure time in 
in its effects as many years as his best ma-| Sonali with their teeth the wood wot' 
oures; and he therefore boldly avers that a}; within their reach, the modern cast iron 
oad of each is of equivalent value. Mr. Ro-|| troughs are preferable; at any rate wooden 
vert Smith, of Baltimore, has his stables con- || troughs ought to be iron bound.” “ The pig- 
“tructed in such a manner that all the liquid | ging house should be warm and dry, and secure 
dscharges of his cattle are conducted, to-||from the inroads of foxes and other vermin, 
gether with the wash of the barn yard, into a|/ which have been known to steal sucking pigs 
cistern, pumped into a hogshead, and applied |/from the sleeping or absent sow. Short 
ina liquid state to the soil which it is = straw is preferable for a bed, but in not too 




















‘omanure. This mode of making use of this|| great quantity, lest the pigs be smothered 
substance, is likewise recommended in the|| beneath it; this should be renewed, with due 
Code of Agriculture:—* The advantages of || regard to cleanliness; and, as the unwieldy 
irrigating grass lands with cow urine almost|/sow is apt to crush her young against the 
*xceed belief. Mr. Harley, of Glasgow, 
Who keeps a large dairy in that town,) by 





* Mowbray on Poultry, &c., p. 163. 
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wall, it is proposed in the New Farmer's} vation ; but for this circumstance, jt y,,,., 

Calendar, to append an inclining or project-|/out of my power, at this distance of 4. 
ing rail around, beneath which the pigs may)|speak so decidedly as to their rapid o>, 
escape on the down lying of the sow.” Inthe//and large yield: I have now, howeye, 
Complete Farmer,* we find the following ob-|' opportunity to quote chapter and verse + 
servations :—* Swine should not be kept in|! this journal, which I will do, for your jn: 
close and filthy pens. Though they wallow|| mation. silt a: 


in the mire, their object is coolness, not nasti-/| 
ness, and they thrive faster and enjoy better | 
health when allowed clean and dry lodgings 
than when they are not thus accommodated. 
The late Judge Peters, of Pennsylvania, in | 


The Rev. Mr. P. having a field of ap ».. 
and a quarter, which kad been suffer. , 
run to weeds and bushes, determined to clon 
it, and seed it with Lucerne; he had itt}... 
fore trenched with the spade, to the dept) , 







an article entitled, ‘ Notices for a Young||the staple of the land, which was ip x... 
Farmer,’ &c., observes, ‘In airy, roomy, and|! places very shallow, the substratum being ; 
moderately warm pens, paved and boarded,||hard gravel. By this operation, the riche 
and often cleaned, they are healthy and thriv-|| part, or surface soil, was turned down op » 
ing. They show a disposition to be cleanly, gravel, and the subsoil was brought to 
however otherwise it is supposed, and always surface, to be enriched b future dressing, 
leave their excrementitious matter in a part||The work was done for fifty cents per per, 
of the pen distinct from that in which they||of twenty-two feet square, and the seed 
lie down. No animal will thrive unless it!'sown broadcast and harrowed in by hand. (), 
be kept clean.’ ” ‘the appearance of the plants, they were y: 












The following Dialogue is from the pen of |’ 
the author who furnished those published in}| 
our previous numbers. We take it from the 
“ Cabinet of Agricultural Knowledge.” 

We are happy to announce that the author 
of those interesting dialogues is about to pub 
lish them in book form revised and enlarged. 
The book will be a valuable one in every 
farmer’s family. 

Dialogue between a Father and Son. 

LUCERNE—MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &C. 


Frank.—Father, you said you would tell 
me more about the Island of Jersey—since 
then, | have seen an account of the growth 
and produce of Lucerne—a crop which you 
say grows there—which is truly astonishing. 
I find that it yields four crops for hay during 
the summer, and after that, abundance of 
feed for cows and sheep. Is ita species of 
meadow grass or clover ? 

‘ather.—It is much like a narrow leaved 
clover, but the blossom is very unlike, being 
of a beautiful blue colour. The growth and 
produce is, as you say, truly astonishing ; 
and having had repeated opportunity to make 
myself acquainted with the crop in every 
stage of its growth, from its cultivation, I am 
able to speak very decidedly to its great su- 

‘riority over every other, provided the soil 

‘suitable, and the culture well attended to. 
The crops to which I allude were so remark- 
ably productive, and I had such constant 
access to them, that I was induced every 
evening to enter into a journal, whatever had 
transpired during the day, worthy of obser- 





* Page 164, 


levelled, has always dried up after producing 


supposed thick enough to form a crop, but } 
careful management the field has prodyes 
immense crops, both of green food and of hig; 
The journal commences, with 























FIELD NO. I. 


September 13th. Mr. P.’s field of Lucerne, 
measuring one acre and a quarter, after »). 
ing two horses and a cow during the who 
of the summer, has already given three cro 
of hay, on that part of the field which ha 
not been cut for soiling, to the estimate 
quantity of five tons. The fourth crop now 
growing, measures two feet in height. 

Sept. 21st. The fourth crop of Luceme 
mown this day for hay. 

Sept. 24th. The hay carried in excellent 
condition: the weather having been dry ani 
hot, the only preparation requisite was, \ 
turn the crop once only ; this crop is equal \ 
any of the preceding cuttings. 

Sept. 26th. A portion of the field, from 
whence gravel had been dug, and the part 


one crop of hay in the summer, the sulstn- 
tum being impenetrable: that spot has bees 
this day covered to the depth of five inches 
with fresh earth, preparatory to trenching a0 
re-sowing. . 

Oct. 18th. The trenching of the gravel’ 
spot has been delayed, but the shoots of the 
Lucerne have penetrated the earth throug’ * 
space of five inches, and it is now determine: 
to allow it to remain untrenched. 

Nov. 23rd. A fifth crop will not come 
sufficient maturity for hay, but there 1s exce~ 
lent food for horses and cattle. 

April 8th. The gravell is the best 
and earliest part of the field; scarcely * 
inch in space, without a vigorous shoot a 
Lucerne. 
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“May 6th. Commenced mowing the crop of | June | th. A second crop mown this day, 
[ycerne for soiling, a remarkably heavy crop, ‘equal to the first. . 
-e than two feet in height. July 14th. The third crop mown this day, 
11th. The first crop mown for hay this a S enty-six inches in height. 
4 space six feet square, taken as a fair ave- | August 24th. The fourth crop mown this 
age of the field, yielded twenty-three poun a a equal to any of the preceding. 
, weight as Soon as cut; after one d: ay’s ex- a oth. It was on this day last year that 
«ure it had lost eight pounds in weight, crop was sown with seed of that sum- 


e uk 





. 


| owing that a gallon of water had evapora- 
ted in twenty- -four hours from this smal! quan- 
ety of green food.* 

034. The hay carried in good condition— 
sot injured by five rainy days, the crop lying 
lrht, by means of its large stalks, requiring 
ly careful turning now “and then. 

“S6th June. A second crop mown for hay, 


measuring two feet eight inches in height. 
The weather has been remarkably hot and 


mer’s production: the fifth crop from which 
measures a foot in height this day. 


FIELD NO. IIL, 


Major T. sowed a field with Lucerne, in 
May of last year, unaccompanied with any 
crop; three heavy cuttings were taken for 
soiling ¢ during the summer, and on the fourth 
of May of the present vear, it was mown for 
hay, a very heavy crop: thus giving four 
crops in the space of one year from the time 


iry, the result has been, a growth in the crop|| ©" 
of sowing the seed. 


“two inches in height every twenty-four 
wurs, the last four days. 
July 17th, The third crop of Lucerne 
measures seventeen inches in height: the 
eather is extremely hot and dry, all the || 
neadows are parched, and farmers are com- 
ed to feed their cattle on hay; the Lu- 
me grows away as if it had a shower every 
not. 


FIELD NO. IV. 


Colonel T. has a field of Lucerne, of four 
‘acres, in full vigor; the crop, after cutting, 
measured three feet, seven inches, in lencth. 
tle mnowed a third crop for hay from this field 
on the 21st of July. 


FIELD NO. V. 
Yad. The crop on the gravelly side has 


in failed; a first and second crop come 
earlier and grows more vigorously on this 
+ of the field than on any other; but after 
oat, it suffers for want of a depth of soil, 
“frding a familiar illustration of the parable 
the sow er, (Matth. xii. Sth and 6th verses.) 
Th oe which fell on stony gfound imme- 
ly sprang up, because it had not much 
th of earth, and consequently soon felt the| 
lence of the sun, but when the sun i 


M. A. Esq. In breaking up an old unpro- 
ductive meadow, for the purpose of seeding it 
with Lucerne, adopted the following mode. 
In September, the land was ploughed to the 
full depth of the soil, and sowed with winter 

ares, or vetches: these were cut for hay in 
May, and yielded three tons per acre. ‘The 
land was immediately ploughed and repeated- 
He harrowed, and the weeds were collected 
and burnt: a plentiful crop of seed weeds 


soon made their appearanee, which were 
il vigor, it was parched, and for want of | J 


irishment, withered away. 

Aug. ith. The third crop of Lucerne mown 

tus day for hay; a very heavy crop, many of 

the Plante in blossom. From the first to the 

“cond mowing, one month and fifteen days; 

m the second to the third cutting, one 
hand eleven days; after this the field || 


Was s rented to a tenant for £30 sterling per |) 
num. 


ploughed down; the land was again har- 
rowed, and the weeds were agzuin collected 
and burnt: this was repeated, until the soil 
was as clean asa garden, when it had a very 
ithick coat of well rotted stable dung, which 
was very carefully turned in, and Lucerne 
— was sown in September, without any 
| other crop; and during the next summer, it 
was cut five times, either for soiling or for 
hay: the fifth crop, for soiling, was com- 
menced cutting on the 25th September. 

So far the journal, which needs no com- 
ment. 





FIELD NO. If. 


_ ‘pt. Sth. A piece of land was sown this 
fy with Lucerne seed of this summer’s| 
Tywth unaccompanied with any crop. | 








Observations on the Manners and Cas 
toms of the Island, 


Frank.—I have heard that the Island is 
very small, not more than forty miles in cir- 


eight this da . 
Re 4th, Cat tee. Gent on ° tees cumference, and about six miles across from 
Op oF Mucerne | north to south—in fact not much larger in 


us day, two 

feet i ¥ height. | proportion than Captain Price’s sloop’s quar- 
*Twelve tons, eight ie Mi 4 een 4 ter deck, of which he used to boast, being 
ure ee y pounm Pll three steps and overboard ! but it such crops 


~ Merch 20th. The Lucerne sown on the 
oth of last September, with seed of that sum- 


mer’ 


's growth, has stood the severity of the 


% 
nme 


‘ater, and the crop measures six inches in 





ore. 
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as these can be dela the size is not of | there are no disputed titles. A g 
much importance. | there is, if a son sees that his father, 
Father.—The Island is very small, but it} age or infirmity, is no longer ph 
abounds in remarkable incident. It is a sort | managing his affairs, he has the right 
of Republic, being governed by a chief magis- | him before the court for examination : 
trate, by the title of Lieutenant Baillie, who! he be found incapable, the court ce as 
ls ap pointed by the crown of England ; and| is termed a father over him, to take car. . 
twelve jurats or mnagistrates, chosen by the} him. They tell of a young man, who. 
people trom amongst themselves—the chief | plained before the court, that his father ; 
magistrate having only a single vote. Aj lost his memory—that he could not re; oon 
throne and canopy are e ‘rected in the Royal | ber any thing. * Not remember!” Said by 
Court, as it is called, on which the Lieuten- || father, “I shall never forget the cruelty ». 
ant Baillie is seated, and the twelve jurats in || whic h you have treated me!” and they d ie " 
scarlet robes, range six on each side, on an || the son from their presence. The ery 
elevated platform. laws are very lenient. There isa gy, 
A military governor is appointed by the Ma man must have strong friends tp p- 
crown, who is commander of the forces, it | hanged” —a punishment which has seare.’s 
being a strong garrison: he has also a seat} been known to be inflicted for the last a». 
in the court, but no vote on any occasion, | for forgery the punishment is the loss r. 
and, to show his inferiority, he sits on the| ear and banishment—to England! The» 
right hand of the Lieutenant Baillie, on a/j of public executioner is so odious ae 
throne somewhat less elevated. The court } Jerseyman has ever been known to {i!! 
frames laws tor the jurisdiction of the Island, | 1 the office falls to the lot of some forei: Ole Tas 
from whence there is only one appeal, and || perhaps a culprit himself, who is never » 
that is, tothe King or Queen in Council. | ‘mitted to associate with any one of respect, 
There is pe rfect freedom from taxation, and } ble standing in society. 
every article imported for the use of the in-|! The labours of his office are chie fly con. 
habitants, is duty free: the duty remitted on ‘fined to whipping criminals, sentenced by ty 
tea, amounting to about ni isty- eight per cent. “9 || ‘court, who are always from amongst firs 1. 
and on tobacco about six hundred per cent.!|\ers, with which the Island abounds: n 
loreign spirits, however, is charged by com- i Jersey men being found delinquent, t 
mon consent, with one shilling (25 cents) per || are proverbially sober, honest and indus 
gallon on importation, as a duty; the sum|| ous, especially the women. A curious sim 
which this brings, about six thousand pounds |! is told of a former Jack Ketch, as the exec 
sterling per annum, is faithfully expended in||tioner is called: he was called upon, in the 
repairing and improving the wharts and har-|| way of his duty, to flog a house-breaker, wy 
bours of the Island—the government being || was tied to the whipping-post, all ready 
supported by fees of court—a custom there|/action, when Jack said to the magistr: 
is, of charging all purchasers at auction, with |!“ Now I won’t flog this fellow unless you 
two cents each lot that is sold; these are||give mea new suit of clothes ? the mags 
called (iod’s pence, and they are religiously it trate refused, saying, he had already rece 
devoted to the relief of the poor, who are al-|| his yearly allowance of a new sult. “ You 
ways foreigners—a Jerseyman would sooner || won't?” said Jack, “then flog him yourse! 
die than accept relief in the shape of public |/and threw down the whip! ‘and the mag 
charity. ‘trate was compelled to comply, for no on 
It has an Admiralty, as well as a civil and||could be found who would put the law isto 
criminal court. All the estates in the Island || execution. 
are entered and described in a sort of dooms-|} This same Jack Ketch, with his wife, wer 
day book, deposited in court and are valued |) afterwards detected in a burglary, and wer 
at so many quarters of wheat each, instead ||sentenced to be flogged, but as no one wou! 
of pounds sterling or dollars; this being the | condeseend to do it, they were orde red to 
ancient Norman law, in the time of Rolla:|| flog one another! Jack began and cut Mr 
and if a person has an estate to dispose of, Ketch so severely, that she was not able % 
he takes the person wishing to purchase, to}| perform her share of the operation—they wet? 
the court, and introduces him as such; the then transported to France, but she took ‘ 
proper officer then turns to the description | dreadful revenge, for on that very night, * 
of the estate in the book, and declares whe-|| arose, and while her husband slept, she cut 
ther there be any mortgage upon it, &c. and} his throat! But the most curious are the 
after the seller has fixed the price which the) bankrupt laws. It is necessary to prem’ 
purchi user is to give, all the rest of the busi-| that by law, any creditor is at liberty, and #8 
ness is left to the court, who furnish title, re-| often as he chooses, to call his debtor befir? 
ceive the pure hase money, and enter all pro-| the court, and request to have him and hs 
ceedings in the Book of remembrance—so'' books examined, to ascertain if he hare 


range ay 


ip . 











ough property to pay his debts, eal persons 
selecting to do this, are sometimes placed 
: most singular circumstances , tor suj ppoe- 
7 aman becomes unable to pay his de bts, 
i deciares his insolvency betore the court, 

- immediately collect all the debts that are 
to him, and summon his creditors to meet 


2 at court, when the oldest creditor is 


aaa has (mentioning ge the sum) and pay all 
.< debts!” If he finds that the man owes 
-re than he is worth, he, of course, declines, 
«han immediately he is struck from the list 
“creditors, and can never more come against 
e bankrupt for payment of any part of his 
ht. Then the next oldest creditor is asked 
the same question, and if, for the same cause, 
» also refuses, he is also struck off, 
‘ever incapacitated from making any future 
jemand for payment. The next oldest cre- 
jitor may find that the bankrupt has now 


; a half 


ore than the amount of his debts, and there-| 


‘re, consents, putting money into his own 
socket by the transaction ! 
my astonishment at the injustice of this law, 
| was answered, “ It is not unjust, for these 


his and to see if he were able to pay his 


; by neglecting to do so, they gave the}, 


er sialon reason to believe that all was 
sife, supposing that they, who had so long 
snown and trusted him, were satisfied of his 


swlvency; they must, therefore, take the con-| 
Many 


sequence, for they knew the law. 


On expressing 
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d, * Will you take all the property this | 


and is! 





el 


them, to the injury, and sometimes the im- 
pove rishment of all the other children, male 
and temale! 

Frank.—Now that is scandalously unjust 
—and | would not live in such a country for 
the world, free as it is from taxes. Is the 
Island free from tythes ! of the evils of which 
we hear so much in England. 

Father.—There are tythes, but as the crops 
which are tytheable are enumerated by name 
in their old law books, and as potatoes, tur- 
neps and some other sets. do not appear 
amongst them, for they were not known at 
that time, the y are supposed to be tree from 
tythe ; how far the detter will be abl@to do 
away with the spirit of the law of tythe, [ 
do not know. ‘The Episcopal clergyman of 

each parish has a right to demand from every 
inhabit: unt a yearly sum, whether he come to 
church or not, but as that sum is only two and 
pence,—five cents—for which he is 
bound to furnish him with a seat at the 


‘church, there is no great harm in it; after 


this, all sects are tolerated. ‘The women are 


the greatest knitters in the world, and you 


will scarcely meet one, without the necdles, 
-oditors were bound to examine the man’s)! 


| 


freigners feel themselves much aggrieved |’ 


: anothee law, which is sometimes enforced. 


‘any one rents a house of a Jerseyman, the | 


an be paid quarterly, the landlord has a 


night immediately to cause an inventory of all) 


= furniture to be made, which he holds as a' 
‘urity for the rent, which is not due until | 


that day three months! and when the amount, 
have | 


rent is paid, he may, that instant, 


another made, as security for the next quar-||: 


ter's rent, and during that time the tenant 


must not remove a single article from the || 


oremises ; if he does, he is liable to be prose- 
‘uted for theft. 


i 
i 
i 
j 


But the most unjust and unnatural law is, 


the right of primogeniture, (the right of = 
fi irst born son) which reigns here in all 1 
hot “will” that it shall be shared at his 
eath, by all his children alike, even if he 
have accumulated it by his own individual 
exertions; but the law takes possession, and 
the court accords to the first born son (not 
daughter) the best house and lands sufficient 
to enable him to occupy it, if it consist of 
and; or any other property they might think 
‘it: and when the daughters are called to re- 
celve the portions which the court have al- 


horrors! The owner of landed property can-| 


otted them, the oldest son shares again with’ 


ithe same evening. 


within doors or without; even going to mar- 
ket with baskets with articles for sale, they 
contrive to carry it on, either by poising the 
basket on the head, or tying it round the body 
with a handkerchief; while those who enjoy 
the luxury of riding to market in the cart, 
knit all the way ; and when they go collect- 


‘ing weeds from the sea, the knitling goes 


‘oo. During the winter evenings, they have 


'|what they call Anitting schools, at their own 


houses; and at the place appointed the best 
room is fitted up for the occasion, the floor 
being strewed with rushes, and lighted with 
fam ps hung from the ceiling; and here the 
cirls come, and knit for life, until ten o'clock, 
when the young men come to uccompany 
them home, and the girl who ts most expert 
it the work, is frequently sure to get the first 
husband ; it is said that upon some occasions, 
a man’s stocking has been begun and finished 
Many of these girls have 


‘a singular propensity, which is to spend 


every cent they can save—and they will 
work hard for it too—in the purchase of cloth, 


‘with which to make shirts for their hoped for 
-|| husbands, years before the time when they 


expect to meet with them; and some have 


been known to have hoarded up against that 


time, many dozens of those indispensables, as 
a marriage portion to their intended lords, 
without regard to size or length; so that, in- 
stead of cutting the garments according to 
their husbands, “they must cut their husbands 
according to their shirts! and I have known 
a servant girl, who, speaking of one of her 
young friends, about to be married, remarked, 


:‘“ why she has but three dozen shirts in the 


e 
: 
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world, wis yet * talk of marrying !” 
are the marriages that are sure to wear well; | 
I never heard of a divorce or separation, du- 
ring the time I resided amongst them; and/| 


there too, they, still religiously observe, the | 


beautiful ancient custom of bre aking a coin, 
or some article of gold or silver ‘between 
them, when they betroth themselves 
it is said, there is not an instance upon record, 
where 
sacred vow! 
Por the 
Nitrate of Soda as a Manure.e 


In the last number of the Cabinet there is 
a paper from the Farmers’ Magazine, stating 
the mode of application and uses of this arti- 
cle as a manure, all of which has been verified 
by the writer of this, last season, though he 
had not then heard of its application to agri- 
cultural purposes either in Europe or this 
country. 


Farmers Cabinet. 


than saltpetre. It should be sown early in 
the spring on the grass sod at the rate of 


perhaps a heavier dose might answer better, 
but experiment must determine that point. 

The nitrate of soda, or cubic nitre as it is 
often called, can be purchased in quantities} 
of the wholesale druggists. It exists natu-|| 
rally, in inexhaustible quantities, in the desert || 
of Atacama in Peru, South America, from 
whence it is imported into this country, and || 
is used for various chemical purposes. It forms |) 
a bed of variable thickness, cov ered with clay, | 
of one hundred and fifty mi 
This article in the crude state 7 which it is| 
imported into this country, is in dirty-white, 
saline lumps, rather soft and friable, and 
damp on the surface. It attracts moisture 
trom the air, and dissolves very readily by 
exposure to rain. 

From present appearances, it seems proba- 
ble that this substance will soon be found to 
be of great importance to the farmer as a 
manure, and the ease with which it can be 





transported will be a means of extending its|| 
bene®ts; and the greater the consumption of || 


it, the cheaper it will become, as it will then 


become an object of commerce on a large 


scale, 
Ifa number of farmers in different sections 


of our country would make an experiment the | 


coming spring with the nitrate of soda, and 
communicate the results for publication im 
the Cabinet, great good might arise from it, 
and for the encouragement of those who are 
disposed to try it, the writer of this can vouch | 
for its efficacy in promoting the growth of 
grass. It would be well to try the effect of 
it on corn, applied in small quantities on the 
bil], and also on potatoes. 


Nitrate of Soda asa Manure—Land Measure. 


but these | 


3; and || 


either party proved faithless to the | 





y- It costs from three to four cents) 
per pound by the sack, and is much cheaper | 





Vo. lV. 
—_. 


—— 


The introduction of new manures 
admit of easy transportation to distant pi, 
at a cheap rate, are invaluable to the | 
culturist, and ought to be sought after, si 
brought into notice by all who desire ... 
prosperity of our country. ar 

ne 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Land Measure. 
Whatever you do, do it well, not well enough 


Ww? 


azr 


| Twas much pleased with an article hes). 
“ A Useful Hint,” at page 194, of the |. 
number cf the Cabinet, pointing out an on 
and simple method of laying out land, s 8 
toenable the farmer to apply lime or gp; 
kind of manure evenly at a given rate 
acre: this is a very important matter, ; 
many persons for want of a species of a 
ledge which they do not possess, have .:; 
sad work in the application of various ky: 
of manure, and more particularly lime; som. 
times spreading it thicker, and at other 
thiner than was intended. 
This has induced me to point out anoth= 


| me hi an teen) 
bout one hundred pounds to the acre, and| method, which some may think less trop!).. 


some than that refered to. Lay the land » 
spaces each way of twenty-two “yards or fou 
poles wide. This will form it into squares 
each of which will contain the tenth part 
‘an acre or sixteen square perches, and 
bushels of lime applied to each of thes 
| squares will be fifty bushels to the ac: 
‘which is a pretty fair liming, though some « 
ply more, and many less than this quanti 
‘four bushels to the square will be forty to te 
acre; six bushels to the square, sixty to t 
acre, &c., and in this way any given quant: 


| ty may be ev enly spread over a field. Ther 


should be no guessing in matters of tisk 


| and your boys noticing your care and circ, 


spection in such matters, will.come to reg 
them as things of consequence, which the 
really are, and it will be a means oft indeciog 
habits of accuracy and care, which wil. & 
of great consequence to them when they 
come to act for themselves, 

Teach your boys by example, as well as by precep! 


C. 


a = —EE 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Poultry. 
“Dear me! what a price eggs sell for.” 
Every person who is familiar with the ha 
of fowls must have noticed their ferns 
vail food. Animal garbage, insects, slug 


and worms are sought “for and devoured by 


nr? 


them with great avidity. During our lon 
winter season they are prevented by the fro x 
from procuring a supply of animal food, and | 
many this is supposed to be the cause of the 
ceasing to furnish us with the usual sup 


ta 


a 


| of eggs. Some managing house- Seoptta © who 








No * 
w that eggs al wi ays bring a good price 
_ wing the season of frost, boil bran or shorts 


“?, 


wt-liquor, In which meat has been cooked, 
which has imparted to it the animal 
: ces, with which they feed their hens, and 
‘is ungu yestion able that they derive a great 
-antage from it. Corn and oats parched 
owned i in a pot over the tire is a kind of 
d that poultry are very fond of, as well as 
grain of any kind, and an occasional 
nge of food is found by long experience 
observation to be highly important in pro- 
sing the health and thrift of domestic ani- 
Js of every kind. Keep your fowls dry 
iclean, give them good lodging, provide 
‘em with some dry ditt, ashes or old slacked 
to rub themselves in, and give them a 
iful supply of food, a portion of which 
nl be animal, and you will not have to 
plain for their not thriving or laying 
Susan. 


; 


Av 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Improve the Soiland go Ahead. 
No farmer “ goes ahead” unless he raises 
:abundance of grass. Where there is but | 
uttle grass the re is always a short purse, said || 
man of extensive 
rience; the reason of this must be so obvious 
is seal rcely to need an explanation; for of 
crass comes manure, and manure is the phi- | 
. sophers’ stone, which turns every thing into 
gold, provided it is well husbanded and judi- 
sly applied to the soil. The experiment | 
‘trying to raise profitable crops on worn-out 
.nds without manure has been made thou- 





sunds of times and always resulted in the) 


ame Way; it is therefore unnecessary to re- 
it it again, for disappointment and shame 
always attend it. 

e poor farm, how am TI to help repeating 
tuis everlasting abortive experiment! Why, 
n the way you help doing any thing else | 
ch you know to be wrong; by nol “doing: 

it, W ‘ell, how am I to live if I don’t go on 
the old way? Go to work in earnest, de- 


ermine to reform and do better; instead of | 


reading your manure over fifteen or twenty 
acres; ¢ ultivate but one-third or one-half the 
iantity of land; go just as far as you can to 
| justice to the soil and to yourself, and no 


— don’t go one inch beyond, make 


ur land feel the effect of the manure ; don’t the fence 


antalize it with a mere smell of it. What 
would you think of a neighbour inviting you 
to dine and when the time arrived you were 


But, says the man of 


Improve the Soil—Planting Forest Trees. 


observation and great ex-| | 
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It might be something 
on this wise. That mean, stingy, stupid old 
fellow has been scratching over me 
forty years and more, and though providence 
has always benevolently furnished me with 
plenty of drink of the purest and best kind, 

yet have I never had a full meal during 
some wheres near half a century, and for more 
than four-fifths of that time I have been left 
to snuff the air and shift tor myself, without 
any sustenance being offered me, and yet it 
is expected of me to prod luce c rops equi al to 
what I rendered in the days of my youth, 
when my belly was full of meat and my bones 

fullof marrow. Vain expectation! it isne are 
ly over with me unless help comes from the 
‘dunghill or some other « yu irter. ‘This ever- 
lasting scratching my hide may go on to all 
eternity with still less and Jess success, till 
/my owners and all their worthless, lazy pro- 
'geny to the seventh generation, may be 
| starved out of house and home, unless an ade- 
‘quate quantity of good, wholesome, nutritious 
'food be furnished me to resuscitate and in- 
| Vigorate my exhausted system, and to enable 
|me to put on my green mantle as | was wont 
to do in my e earlie ‘r and better days. 

Farm poor land poorly, and poverty will be 
‘your lot whatever your name may be, but 
manure the soil, enrich it, farm it well, and 
keep it ina regular advance of improvement 
by raising an abundance of grass, and pros- 
'perity will smile upon you and yours if so be 
| you are virtuous. 


they not develope ! 


the ~c 


W Est. 


ror the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
On Planting Forest Trees for Fencing. 


‘ Aye be sticking in a tres 
sleeping.” 


| 


‘it will grow while you are 


| 

| In many parts of the old settlements of this 
|country, tinber for fencing has become searce 
and costly, as those farmers who have it to 
purchase for current use can testify. There 
are farms divided into small enclosures by 
‘cedar or chestnut rails, where the value of the 
fence bears a large proportion to the whole 
value of the propery 5 and some years since 
my attention was called toa farm of about one 
hundred acres, which was fenced in an ex- 
|traordinary manner with cedar, which on ex- 
amination was found to have sold for less than 
would have sold for separately. 
There is always more or less wood land on 
farms, but in most instances by cutting out, 
or from other cau =es, there are many bald 


aly permitted to smell the good things, but p/aces or blanks, which produce ne thing of 
obliged to keep hands off. You would think | value either for the present, or expectation for 


ie Was a stingy mean fellow, and you would 
not go into that trap again I'll vouch for it. 


Now if your old worn-out fields could talk || blank, producing nothing. 


a id tell what they think of their owners, vo- 


the future; and on most farms there are spaces 
not adapted to cultivation, which remain 
Now I desire to 
‘turn the attention of the readers of the Cabj- 


ciferate their griefs, what a tale of woe would||net to these blanks in their farms, if so be 
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1} 

that they may be rendered profitable to them- || cutting out val replanting 18 Constant 
selves and those who may succeed them. |) ing on. § 
Suppose a few quarts of chestnuts were de- | ‘Tt is not expected, neither do our $i 
posited in prope r situations in these blank | and circumstances require that we a : 
pl: ices, an inch or two below the surface of || least in the present generation, vo t i + 
the ground, at a proper season of the year, and plant whole forests, but the deste. 
(which I should say would be at the time || propensities of the people of this country 
they were ripe in the autumn,) what do you | been such in regard to timber trees. +/.,, 
think would be the result! Would they not | ‘are already beginning to feel the ef. 
grow up and become trees, and make rails or ||our folly in the neighbourhood of our } 
posts that would be worth ten or twelve cents || when obliged to buy materials for fer 
apiece! Aye, that’s what they would, and |and the sooner we retrace our steps t} 
that without any further laber or attention on)|ter: I would therefore propose to make a 
your part. I have often thought that if boys || mencement by planting of chestnut or «+4... 
would plant some of their chestnuts inste ‘ad ] valuable trees in vacant spaces in Wood |») 
of eating or selling them, they would gain||or in situations where profitable cy}: 
more by it in the end. There are thousands |! cannot be carried on. The expense ¥ 
of acres of land which have had all the mnar- || small, and the profit, I suspect, will not 
row taken out of them by ignorant and con- below that derived trom the raising of » 
ceited people ; I will not call them farmers, | caulis trees. 
because they are a disgrace to the profession, ] 
which it would be much better to plant with |) 
chestnuts or some other valuable description | } For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
of trees, than to attempt to keep it under that || Three Millions of Dollars saved to Pen 
species of wretched cultivation which will | sylvania. 
sooner or later bring its occupant within the || “A penny saved is two pence earned.” 
confines of the county poor house. 1] 

In Scotland and other parts of Great Britain, } 
but particularly the former, the business of | 
planting forest trees has been prose ‘cuted to a 
great extent fora long period of time, and || 
the profits arising from it have been very 
gre at to the proprietors. The planting of 
course has been on grounds not adapted to 
profitable cultivation of grass or grain crops. | 
Those who engage in this business either 
have nurseries where they bring forward the | 
young trees, or they pure hase them at a low! 


rate from nurserymen who cultivate them for : 
' tig uggregate amount of three millions of ¢ 
sale to planters. 


“'The value of the planted woods of Dar- || P&T @nnurn, added to the wealth of the sg 
naway in Scotland in 1890, was £190,000 cultural comniuni ty alone ; and this sur M 
, sterling (about $600,000.) ‘The annual in. || PAY the interest on the state debt, and liga 
crease in growth of oak and fir, exceeds, in a |date the principal in a few years. bre 
threefold ratio, the amount of timber thinned | farmer who will introduc e water into his 


| yi eans of ¢ ern, ¢ by dir 
or cut out every year; and asthe system pur- ||! yard by means of a pump, cistern, or 


r .- e € c ih fi rt 
sued is, for every fir that is cut down to plant ||! @ small rill of water into a troug 


twooaks, in the course of fifty years the whole || Purpose ot furnishing a regular supp'y 
forest of Darnaway will be one mass of oak. |) re t for his stock during the +a ee 
The total number of trees planted in this for- ||" % viate the necessity of Saeed ting a | 
est in forty-three years, was 12,187,550, viz. | | mals to wander forth in search of érin 
; : ‘|by that means wasting their manure, 
Oak,  - - - - 1,114,260 || certainly save more than ten dollars w 
Scotch Fir, - 10,346,000 | of the most valuable article that is to be 
Ash, Elm, Beech, & S& - 728,290 [jon a farm annually. Sam Slick would s 
\that’s a fact;” for animals always ! 
|| their dejections most copiously immedi 
| after drinking, and being driven. We th 
The above exhibits the planting of timber I there we have a million and a half of co. 
trees on a grand scale, and there are many |, saved already, for one hundred and fifty © 
others in Scotland that fall but little below it; |} sand multiplied by ten, makes that sum. 
and it is said to be attended with large and || perhaps it may be said that it is only ™* 


profitable annual returns, for the business of ||on paper; well, so be it, but now let ever 
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AGRICOLA. 





Assuming that one-half the populatio 
the state of Pennsylvania belong to the. 
of Agriculturists, and that on an aver: ure 

family is composed of six persons, we ar 
‘at the conc lusion that there are one hundrr 
and fifty thousand farmers with their thr 
carrying on the great business of produc». 
‘food for man and beast, within the boundar 
‘of the commonwealth. Now if any pla 

be suggested by which each of these f 

can either save or produce twenty ¢ - 
year more than heretofore, it will m 










Since the spring of 1829, there has been | 
planted in it 911,000 oaks.” 


r 
' 
i 





emer set to in mi: we it on his farm, which 
net be an affair of any great difficulty, 
. has the least modicum of inge nuity or 
stry, for every body knows how to dig a 

. ake a cis stern, or dig a ditch. 
oa ‘half of the job with which we set out 
ow now acco! mplis hed, let us see if we can- 
. make another million and a half of dollars 
th equal ease, for an old man of my ac- 
tance used to say, that when a work 
once begun it was half done. So here 
os os forthe balance. A number of farmers, 
¢ late years, having grown wiser as they 
-e grown older, have procured large boilers 
| had them properly enclosed in brick work 
yy masol ry, in which to boil or cook the corn 
other grain fed to their hogs and cattle, 
ead of having it ground or fed whole; and 
, uniform testimony of those who have 
tl this plan is, that there is creat econo- 
- in it, and some think they save one-half 
»ir grain by cooking it before it is fed, and 
t it keeps ‘the animals in better condition. 
(ne small farmer — that he saves more 
) twenty dollars a season by following out 
spractice. Now L put it down that each 
ner in the state will save ten dollars by 
tung rationally, and for his own interest in 
particular. ‘This makes exactly one 
on and a half more, and the two sums 
led tovether, makes the enormous amount 
three millions of dollars per annum, to 
be one by the farmers of Pennsylvania 
ne; a pretty sum this, and well worth look- 
ry after in these hard times. What the | 
unt would be if extended to the whole 
ted States, I have not yet had time to cal- 
culate, but it would be astonishing no doubt; 
iif what [ have written should be accept- 
e to your readers, and they should generally 
iopt the suggestions, after the next census 
‘the United States is taken, which will be 
wiring the current year, perhaps [| may drop 
“an estimate for the whole Union; so in 

e meantime I bid adieu. 


a 





AGRICOLA. 

January 5, 1840. 

Por the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Boilers, 

In some former numbers of the Farmers’ 
Cabinet I have read essays on the subject of 
n¢ advantages of boiling grain and roots, 

r stock, which arrested my attention and 

duced me to examine some of the boilers 
which are in operation, and I find that they 
‘ar exceed the expectation formed of them. 
‘hose who have erected them in a proper 
mat nner, and have brought them nh use for 
cooking corn, oats and potatoes s for hogs and 
cattle, would not be willing to part with 
them for three times their original cost. <A|| 
‘armer who has had one in use for some 


Boilers— Mechanics. 


|| ple boiler, set in a proper 





| 


Q1i 
years, says that he is now sure his stock 
gets the whole of the grain, and what is of 


creat it is all thoroughly di- 
gested. ‘There is now no going to till and 
giving away ten per cent. of the grain, be- 


conseque nce, 


sides the otherwise unavoidable waste which 
some allege amounts to about four per cent. 
more. He says the teeding of cows with 
boiled oats is the most profitable application 
of it which he has ever made, for it puts 
marrow into their bones, and in the spring 
and summer the dairy maids draw it out in 
the shape of fine rich butter which always 
brings a good price since these piping days 
of steam-boats and rail-roads which have set 
‘the whole world a travelling. Some have 
‘erected expensive structures for steaming, 
|but it seems now to be admitted that a sim- 
manner in brick 
|work with a grate underneath to support the 
fuel is the cheapest and best plan hitherto 
ladopted. The demand for these boilers hav- 
'ing increased has induced the manufacturers 


jof them to improve them, 


and also to sell 
them at a less price than was formerly given 
for them, and recently a friend of mine pur- 
‘chased one of great beauty and excellence, 
‘ata feur rate, at No. Market t street, Phila- 
idelphia, just below Second, on the north side ; : 
| Dilworth, I think, is the name of the seller; 
those sold there are lighter and handsomer 
than any castings of the kind I have seen, 
and come cheaper; Savery & Co., who are 
| the founders, it is said, use the iron which is 
}made at Lyman’s furnace, Pottsville, with 
janthracite coal. ra 
For the F armers’ Cabinet. 
Mechanics. 
“ Out of nothing—nothing comes.’ 

The laws of nature, unlike human laws, 
can neither be changed nor evaded; and, for 
‘want of a proper knowledge of simple and 
‘unchangeable laws, many men waste time 
‘and money in trying to produce great effects 
| by ins sufficient means. 
| The mechanical powers, as they are called, 
‘do not, and never can, create power—they 


jonty modify its application. 


The power most easily measured is that 
of gravity, or weight: and it is the cheapest 
of all powers, or first movers, when, as in 
the case of a water-fall, nature constantly 
winds up the weight for us for nothing. 

Suppose then we have one thousand pounds 
of water falling ten feet in a minute. No 
human contrivance can make that water raise 
more than its own weight to the height of 
ten feet in the same time. It cannot raise 
‘quite as much, for the friction of the ma- 
chinery must waste part of the power; but, 
jas it may be a small part, let us omit the 
| fricti ion from these calculations. 


-_ 





) 
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The effect of the mechanical powers is to 
enable us, while our original power remains 
the same, and the rate of its motion the 
same, to exert a greater power with a slow- 
er motion, or a lesser power with a quicker 
motion. But, in all such cases, the power 
produced multiplied by the speed with which | 
it moves will be found to give the same pro- 
duct. 

Thus one thousand pounds falling ten feet 
ina minute, may be made to raise ten thou-| 
sand pounds one foot in a minute, or one 
hundred pounds one hundred feet in a min-| 
ute, the same power being required in each 
case; but no man can make it do more, for 


if he did, he would create something out of | 


nothing, which is contrary to a law of na-| 
ture. 

For this reason all attempts to make a me- | 
chanical perpetual motion have failed, and| 
forever must fail; as such a machine would | 
be equivalent to making a weight raise an-| 
other equal to itself to the same height in 
the same time, and enough more to overcome | 
the unavoidable friction of the machine,| 


which friction, however small, 


Therefore, every man who is trying to 


make a perpetual motion, or any machine || | 
which he expects to do more than the power || 


applied to work it, is wasting his time and_| 
money in that which will be certain to end) 
in disappointment. R. 


— 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Fruit Trees. 
Spring will soon be round again, and that} 
is the time for planting fruit trees. Every | 
one desires to have plenty of good fruit, 
- yet how few resort to the proper means | 
* obtaining it. Many rely on their more | 
ee nt and industrious neighbours and 
friends for a supply of it. How many| 


Jriendly and ne ighbourly visits are paid dur-| 


ing the period that fruit is in season, that| 
would have been deferred or entirely omitted, | 
had there not been some excellent fruit in pros- 
pect. Strawberries, grapes, plums, peaches, 

apples, cherries, a, pears, particularly if | 
they be of a very superior quality, all afford | 
most substantial reasons for visiting neigh- | 
bour A., B. and C. | 

If there be no fruit, no visit need be ex- 
pected for that season ; but if it is very abun- | 
dant and very good, look out for much com-| 
pany, for your friends will all remember | 
you; there is no danger of being forgotten. 
while it remains in season. 

A very provident, careful, industrious per- 
sonage who was celebrated for always having! 


Fruit eR. 


is certain, | 
sooner or later, to stop the motion, unless an | 
additional power is applied sufficient to over- || 
come the friction. | 


‘contrive but little, 


cial grasses, 


Vor. Wy, 


semethion very nice ona eaten on hana a 

the season of fruits, and who had been ary, 
intruded upon bey ond the point of pr pe 
durance, once observed that “ those 4 ho n 
planted a fruit tree ought to make their y.. 
few and far between until they had arber , 
their practice and begun to reciprocate.” — 

Now those who profess to have repe; 

of their procrastination and neglect ,; 


matter of setting out fruit trees, had be 


begin to demonstrate the sincerity of thei; - te 
pentance by some external and visible s.- 
of amendment, and the approaching spr,» 
will furnish a fine opportunity of exhibiin 
their sincerity to their neighbours and friena. 
Determine at once the number and 1 kinds 
of trees you will set out, the spot where 
will plant them, ascertain where you can 
tain them, and make every necessary 
paratory arrangement before the time 
planting comes round, and let no ord; 
circumstance prevent the performance of 
important a duty to yourself, your famy. 
and to posterity as that of planting a we! 
selected assortment of the best fruit trees, 


k. 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Salmagundi. 


Those who are sparing of grass seed, must be saving 
of their hay. 


Winter is the proper season for thinkr: 
and contriving about the operations for sprin 
and summer; true it is that many think 
and the consequence s 
that they are brought up all standing. 

Fifty or sixty years ago, farmers depen’ 


| upon the spontaneous growth of the nat 
|| grasses, and did not trouble their heads abou 


hunting up clover, timothy, orchard grass, 
herd grass seeds. The result was, they ! 
but little pasture and less hay; they cov 
keep but little stock, and made but little : 


|nure; their funds became more and more e:- 


hausted every year as their land = 
poorer, and by-and- by starvation and ruin | 
van to stare them in the face, and frighten 
some of the more intelligent of our ances 
into better ways of working things. 
Attention was turned to the artif 
clover and other erass seeds 
procured and sown, and what is more, th 
crew and flourished, and produced more U 


grasses ; 


| ten-fold the quant! tv of herbage which 


same soil under the previous management 
was wont to produce. This enabled | 
farmer to keep more stock, to make m 
manure, to enrich his land, and to raise mor 
and better crops of grain; and all this ten 
to put more money in the purse than we 
ever known before the introduction of art’ 
The result was, larger #9 




















wettel barns were built, seodigions corn cribs | 

ope erected, such as were never known be- 

fre those days ; good and substantial houses, | 

te with every comfort, were seen to | 

row ip all over the country, surrounded 

with every convenience that the most fastidi- 
gs could ‘desire. 

” But f prosperity was born extravagance ; 
rigs buggies and carriages were substituted | 
Ee riding on horseback, or for going on 
hank? s mare, which was the mode of ‘Joco- 
motion ia common use in the days of our 
rreat erandfathers, as tradition tells us. In- 
stead of bread and milk, mush and milk, pie 
ond milk, farmers’ rice, boiled milk, &c. &c., 
with which we were daily treated, even in 
my day, came the everlasting slops, tea and 
coffee, “and sugar, and chocolate, with their 

ng train of nervous diseases, such as were 
never heard of in the days of my boyhood, 

and the existence of many of w hich may be 
very well questioned even now, otherwise 
than in the imagination. 

The use of such an immense mass of for- 
eign products all over our country, indepen- 
lent of the effect of many of them on our 

sath and happiness, has brought poor old | 
Uncle Sam and his tenantry into a pretty fix, 
which we had better all join together and 
relieve ourselves from as soon as possible; 

and the way to do it is just as plain as the 
way to market—buy less and sell more. 

Only think of it now for a moment: Dur- 

og the year ending the 30th of September, 
1x39, there was imported into the United 
States from foreign countries, merchandise, 
ind a goodly quantity of it was tea, coffee 
and sugar) amounting to the enormous sum 


~enle 


Ya - . - $157,609,560 
Erported to other countries 
from this, during the same 

time, - - - - 118,359,004 
leaving a balance against us 

in one year of - - 39,250,556 


Of the articles exported $109,921,094 were 
comestic productions, and $17,408,000 were 
foreign articles. 

Now don’t you call this bad farming; but 
a t! ing once done can’t be recalled, and it is 

t worth crying over spilt milk; but let us 
try not to spill it next time. 

‘But how are we to pay this balance, which 

mounts to about two dollars and fifty cents 
for each man, woman and child, black and 
Waite, in the Union. The answer is, buy 
ess and sell more, and the balance will soon 

‘transferred to the other side of the ledger. 
The business of a whole nation works pre- 
c:sel ly on the same principle as the concerns 
oan individual do. He who spends more 
than he earns will soon be out at the little 

nd of the horn. 

” Bat ! must not forget that I began to write, 


Plaster of Paris. 
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‘not to tell you and your readers about politi- 
ical economy, but to impress farmers with the 
‘Importance of procuring plenty of good, clean 
grass seed during the winter, s0 a8 to be 
iready at the e: urliest suitable period in the 
| spring to sow it on their grain fields, and be 


}sure and sow it bountifully, and of seve 


kinds, so that there may be a full crop of 
for it has been truly said, that as we sow so 
shall we reap, and it is equally true of grass 
as of grain crops. 

Amos. 








For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Plaster of Paris. 


There have been many notions and opin- 
ions put forth at various times in regard to 
the mode of action of this article in promoting 
vegetation; some have supposed that it acted 
only as a stimulant, and others that it pro- 
moted the growth of plants exclusively by its 
attraction for moisture: But the better opin- 
ion seems now to prevail with the more in- 
telligent observers of nature’s operations, that 
it is a positive food for many descriptions of 
plants, particularly clover, and enters into 
their composition and structure. This has 
been ascertained beyond all doubt by chemical 
analysis. Sir H. Davy obtained from a quan- 
tity of clover a proportion of gypsum equal 
to about a bushel to the acre. This must 
have been taken up from the earth by the 
clover as a part of its food, and had it not 
existed in the earth from which the clover 
obtained its nutriment it would not have been 
in its composition. 

Where it has been frequently sown it 
ceases to produce the same comparative ef- 
‘fect, for there remains a portion of it in the 
lee and the manure made on a farm where 
F has been freely applied always contains a 
considerable quantity of it, which is annually 
returned to the fields, where it renews its 
beneficial agency. This should not deter far- 
mers from making their usual annual applica- 
tions of this very useful and important food 
for plants, for doubtless a considerable quan- 
tity of it is dissolved and washed to a depth 
in the soil that the fibres of the roots are un- 
able to take it up, therefore continue to app! 
| plaster to your grass lands, for to it agric  § 
ture is perhaps more indebted for its improve- 
¥ than to any other single cause. B 





No one can change his mind to the injury 
of another. 
Thou shalt govern many, if reason govern 
thee. 
A poor freedom is better than a rich sla- 
very. 
tegard no man’s opinion of what he does 
not understand. 





Cultivation of the Locust Tree. Vou. V1 
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. Por the Farmer's Cabinet. Cultivation of the Locust Treo, 
FPRienp Liepy _— : /To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Some of my neighbours, who have farms |) 
on a calcareous soil, and who had intended to|) Dear Sir,—lI obey your call in the »».. 
cultivate the Silesian Beet the coming season, ber of the Cabinet just received, and prix al 
have been alarmed at the mformation con-| to give your correspondent, Mr, Hane. 
tained in a pamphlet, published by J. R. on Cape May, the result of my experience , 
the cultivation of that root; for he observes, | observation on the cultivation of the Loon. 
“In France, calcareous soils are not consi-|) tree. | 
dered suited for growing Beets.” His attempt}) First, as to seed.—TI have had them yor. 
to distinguish between a chalk and a lime-| tate well, by soaking for about thirty, 
stone soil, is futile, for if calcareous matter | hours previous to planting—throwing 4... 
be the cause of the failure of the crops, it) boiling water, and keeping it lukewary, 
matters not of what particular species of for-| lhe grain will swell to nearly double », 
mation it consists. He says, “The American) original size. Soaking is absolutely neces 
farmer must not be deterred from trying to|/sary to insure an early growth, as it js th, 
cultivate Beets on limestone land.” What!|/general impression that without it, at eas 
after three years trying, is it come to this?! three years is required for the seed to yeg 
And after having said, the material may be| tate, and then there is no certainty o 
»roduced in immense abundance from Maine| growing ; whereas by soaking, and plantin, 
to Louisiana, and from the Seaboard to the! before they dry, I have had them vegeta. 
Northern Mountains. are we still left to de-| and the plant two inches above ground jp} 
termine the fact by our own experience ! ‘months from the time of depositing it in 

If J. R., “who arrives at no conclusions! ground. 
Without deep research and close calcula-|; As to the best mode of planting, and : 
tions,” had first made himself acquainted| time.—I prefer planting in a_nursery— 
with facts and their consequences, before he| have the ground well pulverized—drills fu 
bezan to publish for the information of others, || feet apart and about an inch deep—the se 
he would not thus have committed himself,|about two inches apart in the drills, whic) 
and the cause, which he professes to uphold. |; will insure a tree with considerable certaint) 

Without disparagement to the character} every eight or ten inches—should the plaw 
which he has earned amongst his townsmen, |, come up closer, they can readily be thinne: 


I must be permitted to say, his observations with a hoe, or with a trowel taken up an 
ought not to pass for much in the country, ‘transplanted. The best time for planting 1s 
for they cannot result from experience. | in-//98 early in the spring as possible. I prefer 


tend to cultivate, as I have done, the pure!) the nursery, because the plants for the fr 
species on a calcareous soil, depending upon || year are more easily kept free of weecs 
perfect success, if we are blessed with a fruit- which is necessary, as I have discovered tha! 
ful season, for | mean to plough deep, plant} the plant is easily smothered by weeds whes 
thin, and keep clean—all that is necessary,| small—because the plat of ground being 
—His observation is calculated to do infinite | small, is more likely to be well prepared tr 
mischief to a cause which he professes to ad-| the seed, and to have a heavy dressing o 
vocate, and is twin to the highly injudicious|/ ashes, lime or marl, one of which is abso.ute- 
step, which he advertises he has taken, name-| ly necessary to insure a general growth of 
ly, to import the seed of the common Mangel '|the seed in any soil; and without which, 
Wurtzel, or “ root of scarcity” with the seed|,a soil to which the growth of locust Is net 
of the pure Silesian Beet; to do which—if ||common, it will not vegetate at all. 
he had called to his aid his “deep research|| The tree, if carefully taken up for trans 
and close calculations’—he would have dis-| planting at two years old, is stunted very |" 
covered, was to offer the greatest despite to||tle or not at all in its growth, and if carefu- 
the culture of the pure species, which—for|/ planted where it is to remain, not one in 4 
his information—contains about ten times the| hundred will die. 
quantity of saccharine matter, than is to be|; My advice to your correspondent would t, 
found in the “root of scarcity.” But I may|)to adopt the nursery for raising the plants 
one day, through the present medium of | and during the next two years, while | 
communication, point out the reason why the| trees are maturing, to prepare his “ ten acres 
French sugar makers—not the Agricultu-| of old worn out ground” for them when resey 
rists—find that Beets grown on a calcareous|| for transplanting. This he can do, (a 
svil, are not adapted to the purpose of making || ground is already ploughed,) by giving | 
sugar. An OLp Susscriper. || heavy dressing of ashes or lime early in & 
2th Ist Mo. 1840. spring, and then turning under green crop 
re I advise this course as [ know that i 


Teach by thine own example. _will not thrive in “ old worn out grounes. 








Small Comforts. 
aaa — 
Shaald your correspondent, however, pre-|| I will now tell you some of the matters we 
-. depositing the seed in the field, where the want brought before the public, with the view 
veg ace to remain, his next best plan will|/of meliorating our condition, and promoting 
w» to give the ground a dressing ot ashes, || the interest and comfort of all concerned. 
| ne or marl early in the spring—strike out || You may call these sMALL comrorts, but of 
sc fielc in squares ten feet apart, and then || small things, great ones are eomposed ; 
jeposit four or six grains im each square, || grains of sand make mountains, drops of wa- 
: wering them about an inch, and sprinkling ||ter constitute the ocean, and little babies 
. handtul of ashes over and around them. || make men and women all the world over; no 
These bills can be thinned the following | exception Mr. Editor. The great matters of 
ring, and should any have missed, they can | agriculture are ably and amply discussed in 
ve supplied from those hills, when more than || your journal, but we want something said 
oe grain has vegetated. In the course of || about our own wants and wishes. 
oiht or ten years every other tree might be|| A year or two ago you published a very 
~yt down for fence stakes, fire wood, or per-|| good essay about a “wood house,” for the 
hans the butt end used for board fence. I'}convenience and comfort of females; it was 
have had trees ten feet high in two years|| much talked of, and every man in our neigh- 
‘om the time of planting the seed. | bourhood, except an old bachelor, approved 
| would again, sir, assure your correspond-|| of it, and most of the men said they would 
ont, that unless he prepares his * worn a a receptacle for keeping the fuel dry 
‘round’ by ashes or lime, it will be labour|| forthwith; one even went so far as to get 
und time thrown away. We find this neces-|| the stuff for it, but afterwards used it for an- 
ary in the valley of the Susquehanna on || other purpose, and to this day there has not 
ands not worn out, and remarkably adapted || been built a wood house in our township; so 
to the growth of locust. | we have to burn wet wood, and go out in the 
A. O. Hester. rain and snow to get it; sometimes the break- 
Dstherton Farm, near Harrisburg, fast or dinner is delayed beyond the usual 
SORRY SU, EE 3 \time in consequence of the fuel being wet 
land green, and whenever this happens, we 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Senet Counfortes |are sure to hear of it in the way of complaint, 
Yomen’s work is never done, therefore you ought to|/ although the fault lays precisely where the 
lend a hand. ||complaint comes from. Baking, you know, 


The Cabinet, and other agricultural pe-!|can’t be done right without dry wood, so we 
riodicals, have made our men folks very || Want you to write another essay about keep- 
earned on the subjects of manures, crops, || Ing wood in the dry, and having it cut and 
short-horned cattle, sheep, swine, &c. We split to proper sizes for current family use. 
near them often discussing these topics, and |} Many of us in our neighbourhood are bad off 
‘ey really appear to derive benefit from it, || for water, and the men don’t take it as much 
for they seem to talk less of politics, and other ||to heart as they ought to, or things would 
everlasting subjects about which they could | soon begin to mend. Carrying water a long 
never come to any satisfactory conclusion, || distance is real work, and so is drawing it 
“ince agricultural papers have been generally || from the bottom of a deep well, and a tall 
introduced in our neighbourhood. But there } pump don’t work easy. A few of our neigh- 
are some matters that we women folks, who|| bours have good large cisterns, with pumps 
‘onstitute a part, and we think no unimport-| in them, that save much time and labour; 
ant part of the agricultural community, are||and besides, the fine soft rain water they 
desirous should claim a share of the attention ||contain is so good for washing, that I wish 
ithe Editor of the Cabinet; just vive us a | you would give us a lift in the Cabinet, so 
mage or two of your useful journal every || that every tamily may be furnished with one, 
month, in which to discuss such subjects as|| even if it should be thought to be for our 
miy more particularly appertain to our de-||sakes alone. Now there is the milking, 
martment of the duties of house-wifery as con- ] which you know must be done rain or shine, 
nected with agricultural life. i (a 

if you will agree to furnish us with the use || Ue” to other Ladies, who sustain the enviable rela- 
fs chimney corner of the Cabinet for our || tion of wives and daughters to the true nobility of the 
own use, we will accept it with thanks ; if || country, to take ‘‘ Susan's” communication, or their 
hot, we will have a paper of our own for our own experience, for a text book, and forward to us 
oon use, edited by one of our own number, || their productions. We pledge more than the number 
and then look out, and stand clear when the | of pages for which “ Susan” asks, and should there be 
hot water begins to fly about your ears.* | any want of room, we will publish an occasional extra 
Sains ane ; on }} as a less evil than that of being subjected to a sprink- 

*We invite “Susan” to occupy a place in our || ling of “ hot water,” or entering into competition with 
columns every month; and would extend our invi-|! our Fair Friends. 

















































Law. 
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no matter how great the storm, or deep the 
mud or filth of the path, or barn yard, or sta- 
ble; try to help us along a little in this im- 
portant matter; the path might be paved or 
gravelled, one would think, without much 
expense or labour; and the stables, can’t you 
teach our dear masters how they, as well as 
the cows, can be kept clean during the win- 
ter season. It is said cows give much more 
milk when they are kept tidy and clean, and 
I think it stands to reason that they should. 
If | was a cow I would’nt give a drop of milk 
unless | was kept neat and clean, and well 
fed in the bargain, for I hate these lazy, 
stingy fellows, that are alw ays trying to cheat 
and get something for nothing: do give them 
a touch on these subjects, and if you do it 
handsomely, I will write to you again, and 
tell you a few more of our grievances, under 
which we have been long labouring to our 
great discomfiort, and the great injury of our 
constitutions. SUSAN. 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Lawes 

Good lawyers are seldom engaged in litigation on their 

own account, and good doctors take but little med)- 

cine. 

All farmers should know enough about 
law to keep out of it, or if they should be- 
come involved in it, to act understandingly 
and rationally, under the circumstances in 


which they may find themselves placed. 
The principles of what is called common|| 


law always conform to sound reason and com- 
mon sense, but statute law is often arbitrary 
in its provisions. Every intelligent agri- 
culturist should become acquainted with the 
laws of the State in which he is located, so 
far as they have a bearing on his immediate 
interests or duties, not to enable him to be- 
come a competitor in litigation, but to instruct 


him in the means of performing his duties to}, 


his friends and neighbours, by giving his ad- 
vice and assistance in cases that unavoidably 
arise in all communities. The laws which 
have relation to the poor, the roads, partition 
fences, county rates and levies, apprentices 

and strays, should be familiar to, and well un- 
derstood by every landholder in the state. 

Those that have relation to the duties of exe- 
cutor, administrator, guardian and trustee, 
are of vast importance, and there ave few 
persons of property or respectability but what 
are called upon at some period or other of 
their lives to act in some of these capacities ; 
it is therefore of much consequence that some 
general knowledge at least of the laws on 
these subjects should be possessed by farmers 
generally; there will always be points of 
difficulty or intricacy arising where legal 
counsel will be indispensable, but still a 


knowledge of the general duties which are| 


tion. 
portant subjects would impress their prov. 


\ OL. “TV 
so easily acquired, should be possessed . 
ge ‘nerally than is at present the case. a 
respectable farmer should be the prop: = 
of a digested copy of the laws of the x» “ 
it will add to bis knowledge, and enabhic 

to extend his usefulness, and it wil] be » 
calculable advantage to his children, y 

they grow up to manhood will be gray 
acquiring a knowledge of the laws by wh, 
they are to be governed, Without any se wees 
stndy or loss of time from other oce Upto i. 
If farmers generally possessed more kyo. 
ledge of the lawson subjects of genera] jp), . 


est, pettifogging lawyers would soon becom 
a scarce article in the community ; their ¢ 
‘would be gone, and they would be obliged 


seek some more honest calling for syhso. 
ence. This would be a great blessing ; 
those on whom they at present prey, gy 
would tend to promote the tranquillity ani 
harmony of society. 

The copying of deeds, mortgages, bonis 
notes, leases and other legal forms as exer. 
cises when learning to write, would give 
boys much valuable information, and be «& 
efficient in instructing them in the mechap. 
cal exercise of writing, as copying short s». 
tences which give but little general informs. 
The copying off of whole laws on in. 


sions on the minds of school boys, so as : 
render them indelible, and might be of much 
service to them in after life. 

If the effect of these suggestions shou 
tend in the least degree to lead more of t! 
youth of our country to aim at studying 


profession, the writer would freely  recal 


them, for crowding what are called ‘ 
learned professions,” is an evil of great mo, 
nitude, which has robbed agriculture of 
promising subjects, w ithout adding any t! 
to the reputation of the bar. 

A large proportion of the suits at law whic 
crowd our courts of justice arise from 
bridled passions, by which reason becomes t- 
seated until the party is fairly embarked ins 
legal contest, and then pride comes in to per 
suade that to retreat is to be conquered: a 
other most fertile source of litigation is ignor- 
ance, which costs much time, money, an 
vexation before it is rubbed off; full ninety 
per cent, of all the legal contests which ar» 


. 
al 


in our country have their origin in these two 


causes, 
Curb your passions, let reason govern, a" 
rub off your ignorance, and my word for 
the lawyers will have a short pasture inv" 
county. 
Avoid a slanderer as you cn a SCOrpio. 
Never pretend to tell what you do m 
know. 
Trust not a profane person. 








——— 
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| County and Mr. James Gowen, of Mount 
for Premium. —_ ys ' MT. Jt ; ‘\ 
— |Airy; and after an impartial and sufficient 


| | ate e | 
To the President and Membe rs of the Phila-|| examination of them, do report as follows, 
delphia Agricultural Society. 











Wiz — 

(JENTLEMEN : ; | To Peter Keiffe ner, for J. Gowen. 

" Seeing in the Farmers’ Cabinet a pre- || r Ketffer, farmer, fi | 
ium was offered for the best five acres of |, For Sugar Beet, - : - Ist premium. 
aati and another for the best half acre of || “ = Parsnep, - - Ist premium. 
ye ‘ar beets, I have taken the liberty of pre-|| “ “ Carrots, - - Ist premium. 
nting to your Society meee” i ae To James Gowen. 

Pir bove articles. Should}! 
they meet your approbation, and prove the || "Ps Wheat, Ist premium. 
most abundant, it will be gratifying to the} To John Kenworthy. 
subscriber. , | For Sugar Beets, - . - 2d premium. 
Respectfully yours, &c., | : 
* ry 2 , r ° } e o ‘ " 
ee ae | In communicating to the Society the above 
o. 5 South Seventh St. d 


| premiums, they have been governed by a de- 
‘sire to award merit where it has been de- 
cRRTIFICATDS. served ; this will be made apparent by the 
},|,examination of the statements of Messrs. 
November 8th, 1839—measured : patch | Kenworthy & Gowen, which accompany this 
of sugar beet, on the farm ot Mr. John Ken- report. The weight of crop at the time of 
worthy, 10 the township of Oxford, Philadel-|| «amination appeared to the Committee to 
phia County, and find the same to contain | be in favour of Mr. Gowen, but which, by the 
one hundred and twenty perches, and seven- istatement of Mr. Kenworthy, fell short of 
teen hundredths of a perch of land. his. The Committee, without intending in 
Isaac SHALLCROsS. ‘the least to detract from the credit due to 
| do hereby certify that I was present, and ‘this statement, believe that as the whole crop 
did weigh three rows of the sugar beet raised || was not weighed, (and that the whole crop 
upon the above patch this season, and that|)of Mr. Gowen’s was passed through that or- 
the average weight of the said three rows 'deal,) notwithstanding the difference in 
was 886 pounds, which I believe to be the | weight in favour of Mr. Kenworthy, shown 
average Weight of sixty-one rows which the|\only by averaging the crop by the weight of 
patch contains, making 54,046 pounds on the || three rows—that Mr. Gowen’s crop was fair- 
whole patch, and at the rate of 71,959 pounds||ly entitled, from its superior culture, to the 
ner acre. first premium. 
, Tuomas WALMSLEY. 





The crops of Sugar Parsneps and Carrots 
one are entitled to their highest admiration, both 
November Sth, 1889—measured two pieces from their weight, and use in feeding, as 
of corn on the farm of Mr. John Kenworthy, well as from the excellent manner of cultiva- 
in Oxford Township, and find the same to uOuk. ; 
contain as follows:—One lot contains two}| The spring wheat sown on the 6th April, 
acres and one hundred and thirty-four perches, || 1839, and housed 24th July, produced on the 
and the other two acres thirty-five perches—|/half acre fifteen and a-half bushels of wheat. 
inaking five acres and nine perches. | This was raised under the shade of several 
Isaac SHALLCROssS. || trees, which increased the tendency to mil- 
a dew, so prevalent this season, and tended 
I do certify, that on the above two lots of greatly to lessen the crop. The experiment 
com there was produced this season seven|| we believe to be fully satisfactory to this 
hundred and sixty-two bushels of corn in the IC ) ; 





ommittee that this wheat may be grown to 
| Mr. Kenworthy’s crop of corn, although 
iy , 1 ' at) 
Rehent-o8 Gimneatibhen ame Meant very good, and entitled to their approbation, 


cannot be admitted for premium, in conse- 
|quence of not growing on five continuous 
'jacres, which the Committee deem important, 


and entirely necessary to attain that distinc- 
| tion. 


Philada. Dec. 31, 1839. 
The undersigned, being part of the Com- 
mittee appointed by this Society for the pur- 
pose of examining crops,—do report, That, 
according to notice from their Chairman, the 
attention of this Committee was directed to Geo. Unuze 
the examination of crops grown by Mr. John cW. Re 
enworthy, Oxford Township, Philadelphia | Isaac W. Roserts. 


Davip Comrort, 





229 ‘Satement of the cua and Product of wage Crops. 


Vou ly. 


A Statement | tion of the id Ww hich mi ght b bring ¢} 


Of the culture and product of Sugar Beet, line scalpers next the drill, to which 4), 
Mangel Wurtz-l, Field Carvet. anil Gee. 'clination tended, upon the plants, which ; 
gar Parsnep on the farm of James Gowen, prove as fatal to them as to the Weeds; 


. ‘ scalpers making clean work of a] 
Mount Airy, in the season of 1339. call . Of all that . 
_ y ng {| ‘in their way. By this method of hoes ee 


nll soni “iaslilh thin emits hada iii ce g 
mc eee at [of teeing te rod lesan on 
at their stated meeting, Wedne sday, 5th Feb b. inst. | nt b "d or In two h 
The land set apart for these roots was part, se ght dome in ths we ~o708'% 
of an old apple orchard, and is a light sandy | then it would be better done by a oe nd 
soil, intermixed with Mica, or Isinglass, and | ‘than by hand hoeing. An hour or < wae 
from which a crop of corn had been taken the || .,, lper at proper and convenient catia “s 
previous year. It was ploughed as early in|| now and then a ready hand weed; ae ' 
the spring as possible, say 19th March, and |! ‘coarse weeds were observable omens : _ 
before ploughing was limed at the rate of | ‘plants, were all the time and labour bestos. 
thirty bushels to the acre. It was permitted |at this important stage of culture. Tal 
hae a ae a er a @\/the whole labour from the beginning to 
olerabie dressing of well rotted stable ma-|| gathering of the a; , a 
nure immediately ploughed in. Before har- |) ee oe, rT aaah 
rowing, it was treated with a few cart loads, |) on a well worked patch of corn; nor ¢. ts 
say about 150 bushels, good street dirt, &P- || manure used, be estimated, as inenenntite “=. 
plied lime fashion from the cart, by scattering | value, to be greater than woda = rome 
with the shovel—then harrowed. The quan- || ‘for potatoes “cultivated in the commen 


tity of manure in all was not more than would || ‘usual way on a patch of ground in 
have been used on similar soil in same condi- | Pn 


tion for potatoes. The labour up to sowing 
was two ploughings, two harrowings, and one | PRODUCT. 
rollin, the last operation deemed indispe nsa- || Sugar beet, less than three-fourths of an acre, hay 
ble in such soil, and to render the drilling|} '" the patch ten large old apple trees, produces 
. “a bushels clean and close topped roots; a bush 
more pertect. ; | ordinarily filedin manner asthe Tons. ewt- gre 
Half an acre was intended for mangel]|} 640) weighed 64 lbs. - - - WW 5 2 
wurtzel—half an acre for sugar beet—half 1 a Ww a, wd than three- 
i eignths of an acre, having six ap- 
an acre for field carrots, and a quarter of an}! pic trees in the patch, 320 bushels, 
acre for sugar parsnep; but the seed for}! picid carrot, half an acre, having 
mange! wurtzel falling short, and there being || nine apple trees in the Patch, 260 
an abundance of beet seed on hand, the latter | Summed, 
ee = ie ' ° ‘ , || Sugar parsnep, one-fourth of an 
was increased to more than half an acre, )|""% ipatuaiementneae eens ie 
while the former stood less by as much as the || the patch, 120 bushels, ko ie 3 
other was increased. | 
The drill used when working for beet and | 


mangel wurtzel was provided with three | : 
teeth, set two feet six inches apart, cutting | In less than two acres.—W ould not be ovr 


» » Tir 
three drills of two and a half feet apart at one || OME and three-fourths of an acre, deduc 


operation. For carrot and parsnep four teeth || SP@ce of trees. If allowance be made | 
were furnished, set two feet apart, cutting || trees and their shade, the above result mus 


four drills, two feet asunder at one operation. | prove very encouraging to those who inte! 
Seed sown continuously in the drill by hand, ] to turn their attention to the culture of grees 


in quantity for all about three times as much || CTOPS. 
as plants would be required. All was sown 1 The drill and scalper were constructed * 
betwixt the 16th and 18th of April. When||home, by and under the direction of Peter 
well up and properly developed, the beet and || Keiffer, ‘gardener to Mr. Gowen, who supe 
mangel wurtzel were thinned to six or seven intended the whole process of cultivation, & 
inches apart, the carrots to three or four, and |by whom the principal labour was perforin: 
the parsneps to four or five inches apart. land this he did while having the care 0 4 
The hoeing was performed by a cultivator || large garden and neat green “house. This si 

set with duck feet or scalpers; it might be} instanced to show that the time consume¢ 
dragged by a stout man, but in the present || r raising the roots, was not so great as mat) 

case a light short-tread horse was used, led | might | be led to imagine, and, to pay 4 we. 
by a careful man, while a thorough hand held merited compliment | to the skill and indus*’) 
or conducted the scalpe r. The holder, or|jof Peter Keiffer, to whom the premiam: 
ploughman, should be of quick eye and steady || should be awarded, if the crops be deeme- 
hand, to be prepared for the slightest devia- || worthy of such distinction, 
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Of all the insects that irritate and injure 
‘hat noble animal the Horse, there is none 
rhaps more vex xatious OF more pernicious, 
'n all its stages of existence, than the Bot. 
Its parent, the Horse or Gad-fly of the farmer, 
the (Estrus Equi of the ve terinarian, is com- 
non in the autumn, and it is then that the 

«chief which is performed by its method of 
a rpetuating its species, is usually accom- 
ished. The bot itself is the larve or catter- 
< lar of the fly, and the manner of its intro- 
Z iction into the stomach of the horse, where 
it isto prepare for its final transformation, is 
, curious illustration of the means provided 
the insect to effect the end designed. 


The male of the gad-fly is rarely observed, 
b “ee female, during the season it occupies 
in depositing its eggs, may be seen, with the 
extre mity of its body turned un der and for- 
wards, busily engaged in darting up to cer- 
tain places about the horse, and at e very such 
movement attaching an ege to a hair, where 
t usually remains, ready, on the slightest ap- 
ation of the tongue of the animal, to throw 
en the lid or valve with which it is pro- 
fed, and leave the minute bot or grub on 
e tongue, to find its way to the stomach of 
» horse with its drink or its food. Like 
many other insects of a similar class, no 
soner has the fly deposited its eggs, than it 
either falls to the earth and dies, or slowly 
s away to perish. 
The time occupied by the egg in coming 
maturity, is partly depending on the tem- 
perature, or its position on the animal ; but it 
never exceeds a few days; and at times, the 
aiieatiad of a moist warm hand will show 
yare ready for hatching in twenty-four | 
urs. When, by the action of the tongue, 
‘xe grub has been removed into the stomach, || 
it attaches itself to the insensible coat of that 


me 
. 


organ, by the two little hooks with which it | 


il be seen the head is provided. Here it | 
mekes a small opening, into which its head 
or muzzle is plunged, and where it feeds on| 
the juices or mucous which the stomach in || 
‘iat state affords. In this position it remains | 
curing the winter, and until the early part of 
summer, When it detaches itself, and mixing 
with the contents of the stomach, is voided 
With the exerementitious matter. As soon 

‘it reaches the earth, it burrows at once be- 
neath it, where it remains in the chrysalis 


“tate fora number of weeks, and then emerges | 


: perfect fly, busily engaged in the propaga- 
ion and perpetuation of its species. Such is 
‘he history of the common bot; the one that 

Inost frequently falls under the notice of the 
mi and is the most injurious to the ani- 
ia 


Besides the above bot, there is ensties,| 





Bots. 





or 
~ 
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called from its colour the red bate It 
jsmaller than the common bot, and the fly 
which is its parent has never been satisfac- 
torily described. It is generally considered 
more injurious than the common one, but 
probably without sufficient reason. ‘There 1s 
still a third species, the C2strus hemorrhoi- 
dailis, or tundament bot, which makes its ap- 
pearance within the anus and about the tail, 
the egy of which, it is ascertained, is deposited 
by a fly, while the intestine is partially de- 
veloped in voiding the excrements. These 
bots occasionally produce a little irritation 
jof the parts, but otherwise do not seem to 
produce injury. ‘They are generally easily 
detached by the application of a little linseed 
oil. 

| Very discordant opinions are entertained 
‘among veterinarians, and among farmers, re- 
specting the effects which the presence of 
bots in the stomach of the horse produces on 
the animal. Some contend that the bot is 
‘never injurious ; that it never perforates the 
‘stomach of the living animal ; that the deaths 
‘attributed to the bot, should be placed to the 
‘account of the colic; and that when the 
eee is found perforated, as it frequently 
‘is, it is done by the insect in seeking to make 
| ite escape from the change that ensues after 
‘the death of the animal; and that, conse- 
quently, all the nostrums that have been pre- 
'scribed for the dislodgment of the bot, are ab- 
‘surd if not positively injurious. An able and 
| 


13 


interesting discussion of this subject, was car- 


ried on in the 13th and 14th volumes of the 
| American Farmer, between Dr. Harden, Mr. 
'Ellis, and others, during which a mass of 
‘facts were adduced, proving that if death was 
‘not caused by the perforation of the stomach 
| by the bot, it did cause death by choking up 
‘the passages leading to or from the stomach. 
| This agrees with the statements of the best 
| | European writers on the diseases of the horse. 
Thus the Cyclopedia, issued by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, says, 
| « In a few instances, the bot has been de- 
‘cidedly i injurious ; fastening themselves on the 
/edges of the opening into the wind- -pipe, they 
| have produced a cough, which no medicine 
‘could alleviate, and which, increasing with 
‘the growth of the bot, has ended in an irrita- 
tion under which the animal has sunk. They 
have also travelled farther than the stomach, 
and have irritated and choked the first intes- 
tine, and thus destroyed the horse; and even 
in their natural habitation, under probably 
some diseased state of the stomach, arising 
‘from other causes, they have perforated it 
‘and caused death.” 

Mr. Youatt, in his work on the Horse, seys 
‘the bot “cannot be removed by medicine, be- 
cause they are not in that part of the stomach 
ito which medicine is usually conveyed; and 


~ 
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if they were, their mouths are too deeply | The cut, (fig. 26,) with the accompany». 

buried in the mucous coat of the stomach, for description, copied from Mr. Youatt’s >...” 

any medicine that can safely be administered | work on the Horse, will show the appears... 

to affect them, and last of all, in due time, || of the insects in their several stages of cy. 

they will detach themselves and come away.” |istence, and the magnified eggs show »,, 
That the most useless or pernicious me- opening through which the worm is attach: 

thods are resorted to at times, for the removal | to the tongue of the horse in the process of 

of the bot, is evident to all who are acquaint- | licking. ; 

ed with the treatment to which the horse is 

subjected in the hands of the ignorant. A 

correspondent, in the last volume of the Cul- 

tivator, mentions an instance in which a 

horse was cruelly killed by turning boiling 

water from a tea-kettle down his throat, to | 

cure an attack of the bots. That no substance 

can be given as medicine, sufficiently power- 

ful to destroy the bot, or make him let go his 

hold, that would not be fatal to the anital, is 

evident from the following table of experi- 

ments, which is copied from the Medical 

Register, and which were performed under 

the direction of Mr. Green. The bots were 

about two-thirds grown, were vigorous and! 

active, and were exposed to the action of the 

several substances for the time stated. 


| 
Immersed in, Lived hours. min. | 
Rum, - - - - @ 00 | 
Decoction of tobacco, ll 00 
Strong elixer vitriol, 2 18 
Essential oil of mint, 2 5 
Volatile spirit, - 0 56 Fig. 26. 
Spirits of turpentine, 0 45 | aand b, The eggs of the gad-fly, adherinz 
a of pink root, _ | to the hair of oto, «to ini 
sh oil, - - © 


. c, The appearance of the bots on te 
Linseed oil, = - - 10 0 Leas inne adhering by their hooked 
Tincture of aloes, — - 10 00; & ‘mouths. The marks, or depressions, are 
Brine, aoe ; 10 00] § '|seen, which are left on the coat of the stom- 
Solution of indigo, 10 00 ‘'ach, when the bots are detached from their 


. | hold 
) poe am-_| hold. 
Bots placed in a strong solution of cam d, The bot detached. 


phor, and in one of corrosive sublimate, lived, || . . ; : - 
in the first, till taken out ten hours after-| _& The female of the gad-fly, of the horse, 
| prepared to deposite her eggs. 


wards, and in the last, six hours without in- | poe Hie : 
jury. Strong vitriolic acid alone compelled | Jf, The gad-tly, by which the red bots ar 
a0 _ produced. 


them to let go their hold on the stomach, || a 
but this, as is well known, would be death to, g, The smaller, or red bot.—Cultivator. 
the horse, if administered. i] 
From our experience, we are inclined to. res of the Soil by Animal and 
os ; . egetable Manures- 
the opinion that in this case, as in many) he 
others, prevention is easier than to cure. [f,|| The great sources of fertility to the farm, 
during the few weeks the horse is exposed to)|are the refuse of the crops which they bear, 
the attacks of the gad-fly, the spots where |modified by the farm _ stock, and preserved 
the eggs are deposited were to be slowly) and judiciously applied by the husbandman. 
rubbed with a cloth moistened in warm wa-|| There is not a vegetable matter grown upon 
ter, or even by the naked moist hand, so|| the farm, be it considered ever so useless of 
large a proportion of the young larve would || noxious, but will, after it has served ordinar) 
be disengaged at every operation, that little | useful purposes, impart fertility to the so 
danger or injury could ensue to the animal. ||and contribute to the growth of a new Or ied 
Moisture and warmth are required to cause || ration of plants, if it is judiciously husband 
the insect to open its covering, and if this is|jand applied. There is not an ns 
applied in any other way than by the tongue ||stance, be it solid, liquid or gaseous,— ‘ 
of the animal, the larve is infallibly de-'|bone, horn, urine, hair, wool or flesh, or 9 
stroyed, ‘oases which are generated by the decomp 
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von of these matters,—but, with like care | As a further precaution against waste by 
and skill, may be converted into new vegeta-|| rains, a cistern or tank may be sunk near the 
we, and afterwards into new animal matters. |} yard, into which an under drain may be made 
T economize and apply all these fertilizing]; to conduct the liquids, when they are likely 
materials, is the province and the duty of the “ accumulate to excess, These liquids may 


busbandman. To aid him in this useful la-||/be pumped into casks upon carts, and em- 
sour, is the object of this essay. And, ployed to great advantage upon grass or ara- 
“1s. Of the cattle-yard. This should be}|ble crops. The Flemings call these liquids 
ieated on the south side of and adjoining the || the cooked food of their crops. 
tarn. Sheds, substantial walls, or close board|| To guard against the wasting influence of 
fonces, should be erected at least on the east}|the sun in summer, a roughly constructed 
and west sides, to shelter the cattle from cold || covering, supported by posts, may be erected 
winds and storms—the size and the divisions | over the central depot. This is seldom ne- 
to be adapted to the stock which it is intend-||cessary under our mode of management, 
ei to feed. Excavate the centre, or some|| which requires a thorough cleaning of the 
| other part of the yard, placing the earth re-|/yard every spring, for the corn, potato, and 
moved upon the borders, which may be ten|/other root crops. 
to fourteen feet broad, or upon the lower|| The cattle should be kept constantly yard- 
sides, Where there is a descent, so that the||ed in winter, except when let out to water, 
liquids will all run to the centre, and the||not only because, if suffered to run at large, 
borders, which should be left gently inclin-||they poach and injure the fields and mea- 
ing, wil remain dry and firm, for feeding the || dows, but because they waste their dung ; and 
cattle upon. ‘The centre may be from two|/the yard should be frequently replenished 
to fve feet lower than the borders. The|/ with fresh litter. Upon this plan, from ten to 
labour may be done principally with the|/twelve loads of manure may readily be ob- 
plough and scraper, and smoothed off with|| tained, every spring, from each animal win- 
the scraper and hoe. We were employed||tered in the yard. If the manure from the 
two days and a half, with two hands and ajjhorse-stables, and from stalled neat cattle, 
team, in giving a cattle yard the desired || be added, the quantity will not only be pro- 
shape. When the soil of the yard is not suf-||portionally increased, but the quality im- 
ficiently compact to hold water, or is not||proved. Whenever the yard is thoroughly 
likely to become so by the tread of the cattle, ||cleaned for spring crops, it ought to be again 
or the puddling effects of the manure, the|| bedded with fresh earth, and well littered. 
bottom should be bedded with six or eight 
inches of clay, well beat down, and well co- 
vered with gravel. This is seldom however 
necessary. Our yards are upon a sand loam, 
and yet the liquids never sink into the earth. 
When the yard is prepared, the first thing 
done should be to overlay the whole bottom 
with six to twelve inches of peat swamp 
earth, where it is at command; and where 
itis not, with earth from ditches, the road- 
side, or other rich deposits. It is then fit for 
the reception of the cattle, and of straw, 
coarse hay, corn-stalks, and other litter of 
the farm; and consequently, as they may be 
gathered, the weeds, potato and pumpkin 
vines, and other vegetable matters. These 
materials will absorb or take up the urine 
and other liquids, and, becoming incorporated 
with the dung, double or treble the ordinary 
quantity of manure. During the continu- 
ance of frost, the excavation gives no incon- 
venience; and when the weather is soft, the 
borders afford space for feeding the cattle, 
and for a dry passage to the barn. In this 
way the urine is saved, and the waste inci- 
dent to rains, &c. prevented. The barns 
and sheds which adjoin the yards, should be 
provided with eve-gutters, which should dis- 
charge outside of the yard, so that the wa- 
ters from the roofs may pass off. 





























2d. The Stables, whether occupied by 
horses or cattle, may be made to contribute 
much to the value of the yard dung, by their 
urine, which may be conducted into the yard 
by paved or other conduits, leading from the 
stables tothe yard. In these, too, litter may 
be as profitably employed to increase the 
dung, and to promote the health and comfort 
of the animal, as in the yard or open sheds. 
The dung from the horse-stables, if suffered 
to lie in a mass, is apt to heat and become 
re-fanged, as it is termed, which very much 
impairs its quality. Where there are cellars 
under stables, the dung is thrown down into 
them, and is there protected from the wasting 
influence of the weather; but even here it is 
liable to suffer injury, unless hogs are per- 
mitted to root among it, or unless the cellar 
is frequently cleaned out. An approved 
practice is, to scatter the dung from the sta- 
bles over the cattle-yard, which thus retards 
fermentation, prevents waste, and produces 
a homogeneous mass of excellent manure. 

3d. The Hog-Pen. Hogs are excellent 
animals for manufacturing manure, if they 
are furnished with the raw material, as peat, 
earth, straw, weeds, &c., and a suitable place 
for conducting the process. The composts 
of their formation are among the cheapest 
and the best that are used upon the farm. 
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The aie of the kitchen, the weeds of the 
garden, the refuse fruits of the orchard, and 
the offal of the farm, are readily converted, 


by these swinish labourers, into meat or ma- |) 


nure. Hogs are profitable labourers, and 
should be employed to as great an extent 


upon the farm as the proprietor’s circum-| 


stances will permit. 

4th. 
abundant source of fertility to ‘the farm. Eco- 
nomy in its management consists in giving 
abundance of litter, repeated at short inter-. 
vals, sufficient to absorb the urine, prevent || 
wasting exhalations, and secure health to the 
flock—and in applying the dung in its recent || 
or unfermented state.—Buel’s Far. Com. 
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It is a circumstance of rare occurrence for| 


us to give obituary notices; but we justify | 


ourselves in setting aside our rule respecting | 


it, to announce the decease of Francis 8. | 


Wicatns, Esq., who departed this life on the 

27th of January, 1840, after a very protracted | 
and painful sickness, which he bore with 
more than the fortitude of a Philosopher,— 
with the resignation of a Christian. 

With honour to himself, and much advan- 
tage to the community, Mr. Wiggins sus- 
tained the relation of Editor to this paper, 
from its commencement to within a few 
weeks of the close of his life. Long after the 
inroads of his fatal, but flattering disease upon 
his constitutien had warned his friends of ap- 
proaching dissolution, he continued with un-| 
tiring industry to prosecute his studies, and| 
“drive the quill” for the benefit of his readers. 

Mr. Wiggins possessed talents as a writer 
above mediocrity, but they were not exten- 
sively exercised in the production of original 
essays. He possessed, in an eminent degree, 
the art of catering successfully for his read- 


ers; and his selections were always judicious| 
His attachment to agri-| 


and well chosen. 


culture in its different branches as a science! 


was deep and strong. 

No feature in his character was exhibited | 
with more clearness than his uninterrupted | 
cheerfulness; and this happy temperament 
of mind may be traced to his unlimited confi- 
dence in the care of Providence. Hissevere 


The American Swine Breeder. 


The Sheep-fold may be made an) 
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and multiplied afflictions did not |e he 

indulgence of fretfulness and j impatience: 

to the last he pursued his calling, to the , 

der of his friends, evincing a determin: 

to do good while he lived. Peace ty his = 

| mory. 

For several months previous to his des 

| Mr. Wiggins occupied a large part oj 
time in preparing the manuscript for a y.. 

| which he entitled, “THe Farmers’ Pi 

| Book, an Illustration of the Principles » ' 
Practical Agriculture.” The Publicatice 
‘of this work is in progress, and will soon \ 

| eoiniedd by Mr. Orrin Rogers, No, ¢ 
| South Second street, Philadelphia. We hay» 

=| examined some of the proof sheets, and te. 
lieve the work will be creditable to the a». 

thor and publisher, and a valuable add) 

|to the library of the young farmer, and ti: 

practical agriculturist generally. The work 

'| will contain between five and six hundre 
common size octavo pages, on fine paper wit! 
good type. 

P It will afford us much pleasure to receive 
ithe orders of our distant friends for this work, 
and more especially as we have understoo 
that the pecuniary advantage expected from 

'|its publication, are to be appropriated to th: 
author’s surviving family. 


American Swine Breeder. 
We have received a copy of this work 

“from the enterprising publishers, Messrs. 

Ww eeks, Jordan & Co., Boston, Mass., {or 
which they will please accept our acknow- 

‘ledgments. 
| The work is very neatly got up. It i: 
| precisely the thing called for by the spirit of 
|improvement prevalent in the community. 
Every farmer should have a copy ; its trifling 
‘cost cannot be better expended, for it explains 
the whole business of pork raising, from the 
“best breed” to the “ flitch of bacon,” that 
might make an alderman’s mouth water; 
besides giving the “true secrets” of making 
the “ hog business profitable.” The author's 
remarks on the “hog-pen” and “ manure” 

will be found in the present number of the 
Cabinet. 

The work is for sale by Messrs. Hogan & 
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ompson, No. 30 North Fourth street, and | 


T , : 
Ny, 77 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 
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an’s Potatoes and Tree Corns | 
ve | Yownship, Delaware county, Penn. 


John Dunlap, Esq., proprietor of Etfingham | 
orm, Bensalem Township, Bucks county, | 
falas has furnished us with the following! 
eatement as the result of his experience in 
‘sp cultivation of those articles the past sea-| 
on. He planted one Rohan potato cut into 
»welve setts, in hills, three feet apart each| 
way. The produce was fifty-four potatoes, | 
weighing sixty-four pounds, and measuring | 
ane and a half bushels. 

The quantity of tree corn planted was one 
»yndred and twenty grains in sixty hills, five 
set apart each way—produce three and a| 
half bushels of good sound, well formed ears 
‘uniform growth. Mr. Dunlap has been 
sarticular in his experiments, and gives it as 
his opinion that the article known as the 
Chinese Tree Corn is a valuable acquisition 
io this section of country. He intends to 
plant ten acres the coming season, to give it 
a fair trial, on a more extended scale as a 
field crop. 

He does not think highly of the Rohan po- 
tato, as an article for the table; but gives his 
opinion that from its great yield it will be 
very extensively cultivated as a food for) 


stock, 


We give below the notice for an Agricul- 


Potatoes—New Agricultural Society. 


Berkshire Pigs 


| Stock of this valuable breed of hogs can be 


obtained from Mr. Ralph Davis, of Radnor 
Mr. 


| Davis has been to much pains and considera- 


ble expense to obtain the right kind of stock, 


and purchasers may depend upon obtaining 


‘tthe real Berkshire breed. 





New Agricultural Society. 

It will be seen by the proceedings of the 
meeting in Bustleton, that the enterprizing 
friends of agricultural improvement in the 
north-eastern section of Philadelphia county 
are on the alert, and doing something likely 
to tell upon the success of the good cause. 
We have the pleasure of knowing several 
of the gentlemen whose names we find in 
the list of officers. The work is in good 
hands—may great benefit result from their 
exertions. We hope to have the satisfaction 
of reporting the formation of similar associa- 
tions in every county of the Keystone State. 

At a large and respectable meeting, held 
on Thursday, the 16th inst., at 2 o'clock, 
P. M., at the house of Benjamin Snyder, in 
Bustleton, for the purpose of establishing an 
Agricultural Society, for the promotion of 
agricultural interests, Franklin Comly was 
called to the Chair,and John Bavington ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

The meeting being called to order, a con- 
stitution was laid before the meeting for ap- 


| proval, which was unanimously adopted. 


On motion, a Committee of seven was ap- 


tural Convention, to be holden in Harrisburg, | pointed by the Chairman to nominate officers 


taken from the Keystone, published in that) 
pace. We cannot forbear the expression of 
our hope that this effort to form a State So- 
ciety will be successful. 
numerous friends to agricultural improve- 
ment will move in this matter with an energy 
and spirit becoming its importance. 


Agricultural Convention. 


for said society—whereupon the following 
gentlemen were appointed, viz;—John Fox, 
Jacob Snyder, James Thornton, John 8. Van- 
sant, James Veree, Jacob Shearer, James 


We hope the|/ Holmes. 


On motion, the meeting adjourned for fif- 
teen minutes, and the Committee reported 
the following: 

President—F Rankin Comty. 

Vice Presidents—James Thornton, Jacob 


The friends of agriculture, throughout the || Shearer, James Holmes, Jacob Snyder. 


several counties of the State of Pennsylvania, | 


we invited to appoint delegates to meet in| 
convention, in Harrisburg, on Wednesday, | 


Treasurer.—Jacob Shallcross. 
Recording Secretary.—John Bavington. 
Corresponding Secretary.—Ralph Ed- 


the 19th day of February next, for the pur-||dowes. 


pose of forming a State Agricultural Society, | 


Executive Committee.—John S. Vansant, 


aad for the transaction of such other business Byberry; John Fox, Oxford; John Veree, 


as may advance the cause of agriculture. 
Many. 


Lower Dublin; Jacob Shearer, Moreland. 
On motion, the officers were elected viva 
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voce, one at a time, when the former geutle- 1 It is with some surprise that we hay. . 
men were duly elected for the ensuing year. | ticed the occasional remarks of the },,,_ 
Resolved, That the Executive Committee || intelligent and practical editor of the ¢,,/ 
have power to receive subscribers to the list || vator, relative to the potato. He seems + 
for members between this and next meeting. || consider it on the whole as rather an yp... 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this/fitable crop, and a great exhauster of |, 
meeting be published in all the papers friend- || We leave him to his own calculations ,: . 
ly to agricultural interests. profit and loss in the crop itself; but th: , 
i Frankuin Comiy, Chairman. | is necessarily a great exhauster of Jang y, 
deny. Weare no converts to the docir.. 
of this and that exhausters; but on the o». 
trary we believe that so/stitical heat is yy, 
. . great exhauster of soils. Thus, in this 9. 
The Post-Master General has decided :)/ of the country, potatoes are usually manurai 
“That a Post-master may enclose money in|| in the hill, and early in the fall the crops dy, 
a letter to the publisher of a newspaper, to for market, the vines and weeds pulled ay; 
a 'piled in heaps, and the manure thus throw; 
pay the subscription of a third person, and ‘out and exposed to the direct rays of the s» 
frank the letter, if written by himself.” Our)| for perhaps two or three months before :): 
subscribers will see by the foregoing that they | S2ow comes to the relief of the poor exhausted, 
| ior rather exhausting soil. There isa i; 
greater loss of manure in this way than from 
save the postage, by requesting the Post-|| the crop itself. When potatoes are dug, | 
master to frank their letters containing such ithe vines be scattered over the ground a 
money, he being satisfied that it contains|/™uch as possible, and so also the weeds, .». 


: ae ‘less they are ripened sufficiently for seed 
, 3 subs . he’ 
nothing but what refers to the subscription. in which case they should be thrown into the 


CE compost heap to gather moisture and decom. 
Tides Rides ies ‘pose for manure at their leisure. In addituy 
to this, farmers would find it greatly to ther 
account if they would scatter the litter of 

Of the various root crops, the Potato stands|) their barns, or leaves scraped from the fores 
No. 1.—It is the magnum bonum, whether||over the potato field, after harvesting tx 
considered as an indispensable for the table,||crop. This litter may be raked off in the 
or for the stye or stall. We do not say that|| spring for compost, or ploughed in; in either 
it is the most profitable root crop, labour and || case it will pay its way, besides preserving 
every thing considered; but we do say it is||the manure already in the soil from its great 
the most indispensable of all crops raised be-|| enemy, the sun. 
neath the surface. Ruta Baga, Sugar Beet,|| For fattening cattle, swine, or children, the 
Mangle Wurtzel, and the like, may nominally || potato is admirable. It contains just abov' 
produce a greater value to the acre, without|/the quantity nutritious matter adapted to th 
so great an exhaustion to the land; but all|/animal stomach in the best estate. True, « 
these can be dispensed with, while potatoes!) little Indian meal mixed with potatoes is 4 
cannot without great inconvenience and dis-|| great help, but there is no necessity for i. 
comfort. For horses, in the winter season, it is one 0! 

As a general rule, the actual exhaustion of||the best antidotes against the common com- 
land by root crops—that is, understand us, by || plaint of constipation—as are also carrots 
the crops themselves—is almost in exact pro-|/ ruta baga, or any other root crops which horses 
portion to the quantity of nutritious matter! will eat. Horses and cattle should always 
contained in those crops. The quantity of || be fed with some root crops during the winter, 
nutritious matter—farina, &c.—in the potato, |! but not in quantities sufficient to create too 
is nearly double to that of the other root crops || great a relax of bowels. ‘They are better for 
we have named. It is, in fact, the connect-||the blood than the cruel and unnecessry 
ing link between the root and the grain crop;|, practice of blood letting in the spring of the 
for by extracting the water, and a certain| year. Indeed, when a horse needs physic, 
other disagreeable substance, it may be dried we are not sure but roots, ina larger quantity 
and pulverized into flour of a very passable||than usual, answer every desirable purpose. 
quality for bread and other domestic uses,||We have tried it repeatedly, and so far 38 
None of the other vegetables that we know}|our experience goes, we are satisfied thet 
of are capable of such a mode of treatment. || such is the case. 

The sugar beet contains about nine per cent. | When more at leisure, we shall have nae 
of farina, but little or no other nutritious||to say about the exhaustion of soils; 2% 
matter. ‘about alternation of root crops. We believe 


Joun Bavinetron, Secretary. 
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w to make Farming profitable. 
vis is a part of farming, whether considered | crops, in turn, are alike benefited, not only 
~actically or scientifically, that has been too | from the advantages of change, which I have 
Hach neglected. endeavoured to point out, but from the vege- 
os —_—— table matters of the sward, which, instead of 

How to make Farming profitable. \remaining in a measure dormant and useless, 
The great secret of success in the cultiva- |are decomposed, and become the active food 
rion of the earth, 1s thus explained by Judge of the crop; while the root crops by their pul- 
Buel, in the address which he prepared for | verizing influence upon the soil, improve it 

jelivery in Connecticut, just before his death. i mechanically for both grain and grass. 
The alternating system of husbandry has As a general remark, it may be said, that 
not obtained among us that consideration | labour and capital can be expended in no way 
which its importance demands. It is well |more profitably by the farimer, than by en- 
known that ordinary lands will not beara suc-||riching his lands. God has given to us all 
cession of the same crops without a success- | the elements of fertility, of plenty, and happi- 
ve diminution of product; and that if grain, |ness. He has given to man the capacity of 
appropriating them to his own use. He has 


ass and roots are alternated, or succeed 
each other, the decrease of fertility is much |commanded him to exercise these capacities 
ess apparent. This is ascribed to the well'| with diligence—and although He has not 
suthenticated fact, that different plants ex- | promised, he seldom ever fails to bestow upon 
haust different fertilizing properties of the |those who honestly keep the command, the 
sil, or in other words, that each species re- || highest rewards in temporal happiness. 

The great secret of success in agriculture, 


quires a specific food, which other species do 
not take up. It is now generally conceded | consists in adapting our crops to our soils, in 
fitting the soil for the reception, in feeding 


that wheat will not do well in a soil which 
hasno lime in its composition—that clover | them well, and in giving them proper culture ; 
and lucerne require gypsum—that flax can- |and the great obstacles to improvement are, 
not be raised on the same ground oftener than | ignorance of the principles or science of agri- 
once in six or eight years, with advantage. ||culture, a blind adherence to old practices, 
These facts are explained upon the ground |and a parsimony of expenditure. We better 
that in analyzing wheat, it is found to contain || understand the economical management of 
lime; clover, on analysis, has yielded gypsum ||animals than we do of plants. We know 
that we cannot make fat beef, or pork, or 


at the rate of four bushels to the acre; and 
the supposition is, that a crop of flax exhausts | mutton, profitably, without we feed high. It 
requires a certain amount of food to keep an 


the soil of some property essential to its per- 
animal in good condition—al! beyond this 


fection, by which it takes years to restore. | 
The crops can derive these supplies from no || which the beast can consume, digest, and 
assimilate, is virtually converted into flesh. 


other source than the soil; and if the supplies' 
ate not there, the crop will be deficient or | Now, it makes a vast difference whether this 
extra food is converted into flesh in three 


tte 

defective. 
There is still another reason to offer for | months, or twelve; because, in the former 
case, three-fourths of the ordinary food re- 


alternating crops. The soil, if in grass, be- 
comes annually more hard and compact; the | quired to sustain life and condition, for a year, 
is saved to the feeder, besides an equal ex- 


roots are consequently restricted in their range 
tor food, the heat and atmosphere become par- | pense in attendance. It is precisely so with 
crops. One well fed acre is more profitable 


tally excluded, and the decomposition of 
vegetable food is arrested. ‘The consequence | than three poor fed acres; because it requires 
only one-third of the labour, and will often- 


, isthat the finer grass gradually disappears, 
: times give an equa! or greater profit. Take 


or runs out, as it is termed, and the grass 
crop gradually diminishes. If ploughed and | Indian corn, for example, the average product 
of which I will assume to be thirty bushels 


cropped occasionally with roots, these incon- 

: veniences are obviated; the soil is broke and jan acre. Now if we make an acre of suit- 
| pulverized, and rendered pervious to solar and | able rich soil, with twenty-five loads of un- 
atmospheric influence, and the vegetable food | fermented manure, and tend the crop well, 
which it contains, is thereby rendered solvable; '| we may get ninety bushels of corn from the 
and if manure is given to the tillage crops, |acre—and the amount has oftener been 
a it should, and can be once curing the | swelled to one hundred, and one hundred and 
course, the soil will become renovated, and |twenty. Here, then, isa nett gain of sixty 
ited again to receive the grass seeds, with || bushels by feeding an acre well, over the nett 
‘ie prospect of a greatly increased burthen||gain of an acre not fed well. In regard to 
of hay. the cost of the manure, call it if you please 

The grasses are, however, not the only || $25, and consider it capital expended. If 
) ‘ystem of crops that are improved by the alter-|| you deduct this from the profits of the well 
, tating system of husbandry. ‘The tillage | fed acre, there would still remain a difference 
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in favour of the latter, according to the com-' 
mon scale of prices, of #25. If you merely) ; = a 
charge the interest on the outlay, this would, To soften water.—A few ounces of .. 
be @1 50, and would diminish the difference will soften a hogshead of the Mendect . 
between the good and bad acre but this | j, is greatly superior to either pot op aay 
amount, or would leav - the crop on the rich ash, giving a delicate whiteness to the |. 
acre worth $58 more than on the poor acre. ||. bout the slightest injury, and itnere. 
Estimate the farmer's corn crop at tep acres,||)... excess is used, in the least affect, 
and you will perceive that the cultivator of Ta ctihe 

the ten rich acres realizes a nett S580 more | ; : 
than the cultivator of the ten poor acres.|| Sore Throat.—Take a glass of olive » 
Carry out this comparison to the products of ||sweet oil, and half a glass of spirits of »,.. 
the whole farm, and we shall at once dis-| pentine; mix them well together, ang ». 
cover why the good farmer finds a profit in| the throat externally, wearing flanne| roand 
an outlay every four years of $20 an acre in||it at the same time. It proves most ei». 
enriching his lands. But if we suppose—|}tual when applied early, in curing a «» 
what is, in fact, the truth, that the long ma- || throat. : 7 
nure which causes this great increase in corn || ‘J cure Chilblains.—Take an ounce 
crop, is as good for the next crop as it would) white copperas, dissolved in a quart of wats: 
have been, had it been summer yarded, as : 


jand occasionally apply it to the parts affects 
was once, and is now often the case, the ab-| oe wi 


‘ a a ae &®\;with chilblains, This will ultimately ». 
solute additional expense is nothing—the food || move the most obstinate chilblains, This 


of the -_ we is ee ee to the| plication must be used before they bres: 
farm. might carry these illustrations to|| otherwise it will do injury. 
other crops, to farms and to districts of coun-|| A calye made of carrots grated fine, sin. 
try. In my journeying in the states of New || mered in lurd till quite brown, and then ses. 


York and New Jersey, I have seen many |irated by a strainer, is considered excelles: 
farms, and some districts, where the intrinsic || for chilblains. 


value of lands has been enhanced a thousan 
per cent., or in a ten fold degree, by the al- For a F ellon.—If a fellon or runrouné 
most magic influence of improved husbandry, || Coming on your finger, you can do nothing 
based upon the principle of working no more | better than to soak it thoroughly in hot lye. 
land than can be kept rich and worked well. | 
These facts suggest to the farmer who| 
would keep the fertility and mney 
of his soil, the necessity of 
Ist, Consuming his crops, as far as practi- 
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Yankee Sweet-meats.—The Maine Ten- 
perance Gazette says that it is nothing new 
to convert pumpkins into swect-meats—an 
furnishes the following recipe for the same. 
“One pound of pumpkin and a lemon t 
each pound of sugar; a little water to be ad. 
ed to the sugar; the fruit, properly slice, 
| thrown into the syrup, and prepared like other 
preserves. Improved by standing a tew 

weeks. Cucumber and water-melon rin‘s 
_preserved in the same way, also resemble th: 
| West India sweet-meats.” 


cable, upon his farm, or returning to it an 
equivalent in manure for what he carries off. 
2d, Of carefully husbanding every animal 
and vegetable substance which he can com- 
mand, of preserving it from waste, and of 
faithfully and judiciously applying to the soil 
as food for his crops; and 
3d, Of studying those laws of nature which 
govern, to a greater or less extent, the whole|| Candle Wicks.—Those who make caniles 
business of the farm, and which can never be |} will find it a great improvement to steep tie 
violated with impunity. wicks in lime water and saltpetre, and ¢ry 
alienate haan |them. The flame is clearer, and the tallo" 
Breeding of Cattle and Sheep. Will not “ run.” 


In an essay on this subject, read ata meet-|| Sick Head Ache.—The patient is recom 
ing of the English Agricultura! Society, “arl || mended to take a spoonful of ginger mixe 
Spencer states it to be the result of his own with a lump of sugar, ina tumbler three pa" 
experience, “ that in most cases the qualities || full of water, with the chill off; to sit for ® 
of the nrale parent predominates in the off- | quarter of an hour, with his feet in wate 
spring,” and that therefore those who pay no agreeably warm, and to apply a napkis 
attention to the description of males to which || wrung out with cold water to the temple “ 
they put their females, “ consider as a matter || forehead. 
of indifference that on which the profitable or ——_ 
unprofitable nature of their occupation main- To prevent earthen ware from cracking. : 
ly depends.” [t is a good plan to put new earthen ware = 

caaieaiaiiaenneliiniammninantis to cold water, and let it heat gradually unt 

Be always at leisure to do good. \it boils—then cool again. Brown oe 
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re, in particular may be toughened in this 


pte 4 handful of rye or wheat bran thrown 
Way. * “y" r . 

: ‘chile it is boiling, will preserve the glaz- 
a ’ 7 


~. eo that it will not be destroyed by acid 


or salt. 


Jron ware.—New iron should be very), 


vradually heated at first, after it has become | 
red to the heat, it is not as likely to crack. | 


To prevent chapped hands.—A French | 
writer recommends the use of potatoes three- | 
furths boiled, as a substitute for soap. They | 
prevent chops in the hands in winter, and || 
keep the skin soft and healthy. 


Rrittania were.—Brittania ware should be | 
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very hot suds, and not rinsed, Lukewarm 


water shrinks them. 


Under Beds.—Barley straw is the best for 
beds ; dry corn husks slit into shreds are bet- 
ter than straw. 


Do not wrap knives and forks in woollens. 
Wrap them in good strong paper. Steel is 
injured by lying in woollens. 

Never allow ashes to be taken up in wood, 
or put into wood. Have important papers all 
together, where you can lay your hand on 
them at once, in case of fire, 

The oftener carpets are shaken the longer 
they will wear; the dirt that collects under 


«nt rubbed gently with a woollen cloth and | them grinds out the threads. 
-weet oil; then washed in warm suds andj| If you wish to preserve fine teeth, always 
subbed with soft eather and whiting. Thus| clean them thoroughly after you have eaten 
treated, it will retain its beauty to the last. ] your last meal at night. 
| 

Salve for inflamed wounds.— Lard which || For a cold and hoarseness.—Boil a mid- 
bas been melted and cooled in fresh water |} dling sized turnep, lay it ina common saucer, 
ous or five times in succession, and then|/and pour on it three table-spoon fulls of com- 
simmered with sliced onions, and strained, || mon molasses; the juice of the turnep is ex- 
makes a most excellent salve for wounds in-|| tracted, and forms a syrup which will be found 
famed by taking cold. very efficacious in removing the hoarseness 





and sore throat of a common cold. 
To clean brass.—Clean a brass kettle be 


fre using it for cooking, with salt and vine- Corn Lamp Oil.—We have been using 
var. Brass andirons should be cleaned, done||corn lamp oil for some time past, and are 
up in papers, and put in a dry place during || greatly pleased with it as a light dispenser. 
thesummer. Vinegar or vitriol water mixed ||It burns freely and clear, affording a strong 
with rotten stone is a good preparation for brillant light from the common lamp. It is 
cleaning brass of any kind. free from any disagreeable smell in burning, 


y > ' ilhas and costs a third less than good winter sperm 
Soap.— Use hard soap to wash your clothes, || 4i), So far as we have tested it, we give 


and soft to wash your floors. Soft soap is $0/| corn Jamp oil the decided preference, 
slippery that it wastes a good deal in wash- 
ing clothes. Pig Trough.—Take two pieces of board 
or plank of the length that you wish your 
_Horse-Radish.—It is easy to have a sup. |, trough ; put two of their edges together at 
ply of horse-radish all winter. Havea quan-| right angles; thus V, and nail them strong. 


tity ¢ , . : . , . ” : ° ° 
ity grated while the root is in perfection, | Then take two pieces something longer than 


put it in bottles, fill it with vinegar, and keep|! 4}, trough is wide, and nail upon the ends. 


J . a i ‘ 
it corked tight. ‘Then take some clay mortar and fill up the 


Norr.—It is very much improved by keep-|| chinks to prevent its leaking, and it is done. 
ing in this way if kept from the action of the|| The food settles down in the angle at the 
se |bottom of the trough, and the pig will lay 

his sharp under jaw into it completely, while 

Boil your molasses.—When molasses is || the long ends prevent its being upset so easily 
used in cooking, it is a prodigious improve-| as the old kind. Any body, who can saw a 
ment to boil and skim it before you use it.|) board off, or drive a nail, can make one. If 
It takes out the unpleasant raw taste, and || you have no trough for your pig, just try your 
makes it almost as good as sugar. Where) hand at making on this plan.—Gen. Far. 
molasses is used much for cooking, it is well || aie 


to prepare one or t\ lions in this way at! : , 
3 in as ay | Every man is responsible for his own acts, 


jand for the acts of his agents, within the scope 
To preserve Suet.—Suet keeps good a!] || of their authority. 


the year round, if chopped and packed down | Promote not an unworthy man; it disgraces 
‘2 stone jar, covered with molasses. humanity. 


| 





To prevent woollens from shrinking in|| A moment of time is a monument of 
washing.—Woollens should be washed in|| mercy. 

















































